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The Comet . . . the smaller-size car that accents fine car styling 


newest and luxury, yet is priced squarely with other American compacts. 
The smaller-size car for those who demand only the finest quality 


mem ber in everything they possess. 


On the outside, Comet is two feet shorter than conventional 
of the cars—designed to win praise in the busiest traffic and every time 





you park. Its 114-inch wheelbase is just right in relation to over-all 
length, affording a secure, solid feel on the roughest of roads. 


Ford Family On the inside, Comet keeps its low price a beautiful secret— 


’ with interiors that are de luxe in every detail. Six full-size pas- 
of Fine Cars sengers share roominess that’s a practical match for even the 
biggest of cars. And there is over 26 cubic feet of luggage space. 
Comet is a truly thrifty performer. Its front-mounted Thrift- 
Power 6 yields up to 25 miles to the gallon. A rugged performer, 
too... for Comet’s body and frame are Unitized, welded all-of-a- 
piece to end rattles and squeaks. 

Options include Fashion Group trim with wall-to-wall carpet- 

ing, and Comet Drive automatic transmission. 
The new Comet by Lincoln-Mercury is available in a choice of 
four models—either 2-door or 4-door station wagons and sedans. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Ford « Falcon + Thunderbird * Comet * Mercury *« Lincoln Lincolh Continental 








IT HAPPENS BEFORE ENLISTMENT! 


YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST. And you choose before you enlist! Here's a special 
Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass the qualification exams, you 
choose the schooling you want before enlistment. And in many technical fields, Army schooling 
ranks with the world’s finest! Choose from a wide variety of schooling. Successful candidates for 
the Graduate Specialist Program can choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. 
Electronics, Metal Working, Automotives, Guided Missiles, Aircraft Maintenance, Radar & TV— 
many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job—good training and experience pay off for a lifetime!) 
Ask your Army recruiter. He’ll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


Electronics Repairman 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


Ansco makes results surer under any condition! 


Take Ansco All-Weather Pan...this superb 
black-and-white snapshot film is guaranteed! You 
get results that satisfy in rain or shine or a new 
roll free. Isn’t it great to know that you’re using 
a film specifically designed for picture taking in 
any weather? And don’t forget these other famous 
Super Hypan?® Film. Super-speed (E. I. 500) black- 
and-white film that offers crisp, brilliant quality 
with fine grain performance. If you can see it, 
you can shoot it on Ansco Super Hypan. 

Anscochrome® Film. Color snapshots are now 
easier and more colorful because of this superb 


film. And an Exposure Index of 32 makes it ideal 
for use under bright-light conditions. 

Super Anscochronie Film. World’s first super- 
speed color film, (E. I. 100). Now you can take ex- 
citing color shots without cumbersome lighting 
equipment. Doesn’t it make sense to use Ansco film? 


Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PROOUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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the Duke & the Duchess are pinned! 


Made to be matched? Man, their tongues are hanging out for each other. And 
dig those squared-off toes! You've got to admit pinning’s a happy ending for 
‘em—and the beginning of a great new way for steadies everywhere to keep 
in step. More details? The Duke’s a Roma. That means he’s the elegant con- 
tinental type. He’s also remarkably flexible. You'll find him in black, or B&B 
(brown brushed with black)—for $8.99.* The Duchess is a hip, flip, crepe-soled 
slip-on. She’s available in black, bone, red or white—at $3.99. Both, only at 


*Slightly higher Denver and West. 





The stirring story § of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
-—who stepped out of his § father’s shadow to challenge a nation’s traditions! 
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COMING UP! anprRew CARNEGIE, Sunday, April 10-——\t cost him millions to carry out his beliefs! 





UPI photo 
PRIZE POSSESSION: Carol Heiss proud- 
ly displays her Olympic gold medal. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
THE ROAD TO SUCCESS is 


never smooth—not even on ice— ac- 
cording to Carol Heiss, America’s 
figure-skating champion of the 1960 
Olympics. In her case, says Carol, 
it was paved with 15 years of re- 
lentless toil and a string of bitter 
disappointments. 

Carol, who is now 20, has lived all 
her life in Ozone Park, New York. 
She started skating when she was 
five. Two years later she was ac- 
cepted as a pupil by Pierre Brunet, 
one of the world’s foremost figure- 
skating coaches. 

For the next eight years Carol un- 
derwent a grueling training pro- 
gram. She practiced at least three or 
four hours a day. Finally, on Carol's 
16th birthday, Brunet decided that 
she was ready for the big test— 
the 1956 Olympics. 

That year Carol performed bril- 
liantly. She executed a series of 
faultless double loop jumps and spin- 
ning jumps. Her back-bend arch spin 
won prolonged cheers. But victory— 
almost within reach — eluded her. 
Carol was edged out by another 
U. S. figure skater, Tenley Albright. 

Personal tragedy soon followed 
Carol's bitter defeat. In October 1956 
her mother died and Carol found 
herself burdened with the job of 
running a household. She had to 
care for her father, a baker, and for 
Nancy and Bruce—her younger sister 
and baby brother. 

Somehow Carol managed to do all 
the household chores, finish high 
school, and continue her skating. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


She scored success after success at 
ice meets across the country and 
won four straight national champion- 
ships as well as four world champion- 
ships. Not since Sonja Henie had any 
woman skater chalked up so im- 
pressive a record. 

For the 1960 Olympics, however, 
Carol was taking no chances. She got 
up at six o'clock in the morning, prac- 
ticed a few hours, then went off 
to class at New York University 
(where she is a junior). After school 
came more hours of practice. “I was 
so tired,” said Carol, “that I often 
went to bed at seven o'clock in the 
evening.” 

Last month, at Squaw Valley, Cal- 
ifornia, Caro] gave the most dazzling 
performance of her career. No one 
who watched could doubt the out- 
come. Without a single dissent, the 
nine judges awarded Carol Heiss a 
gold medal as the world’s best wom- 
an figure skater in the 1960 Olym- 
pics. 


A MARINE’S MARINE 
GENERAL DAVID M. SHOUP, 
Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, doesn’t like swagger sticks. 
He made this known shortly after 
assuming his present post early this 
year. And since then—to hardly any- 
one’s surprise—no Marine has been 
seen “swaggering” his swagger stick. 
Often called a “Marine’s Marine,” 
General Shoup is an almost legend- 


LEATHERNECK LEADER: General David 
M. Shoup heads U. S. Marine Corps. 


ary hero to the 157,571 officers and 
men under his command. During 
World War II, he led the storming 
of Tarawa, one of the bloodiest 
battles in the Pacific. Although se- 
verely wounded, he fought on in 
the best Marine tradition—until Tar- 
awa was finally taken. 

For this exploit, Congress award- 
ed General Shoup the Medal of Hon- 
or. Said one Tarawa veteran, “He 
was the bravest, nerviest, best sol- 
diering Marine I have ever met.” 

David Monroe Shoup (his name 
rhymes with troop) was born 55 
years ago in a smal] Indiana town, 
appropriately named—Battle Ground. 
His father was a none-too-prosper- 
ous farmer and when young David 
decided to go to DePauw University, 
he had to pay his own way. 

Shoup began his military career 
while he was still at DePauw. He 
served in the university's Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. Shortly af- 
ter he was graduated in 1926, he 
received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

For the next 34 years, Shoup 
tackled almost every type of assign- 
ment in the Marine Corps. He 
served in far-flung outposts over- 
seas, from China to Iceland. Dur- 
ing World War II, he fought in 
the historic battles of Saipan and 
Tinian as well as Tarawa. After the 
war he went to Washington where 
he served as fiscal director and then 
inspector general of the Marine 
Corps. 

Last year President Eisenhower 
sought a successor for the retiring 
Marine Corps Commandant, Gener- 
al Randolph Pate. The President 
skipped over nine of General Shoup’s 
senior officers to choose the hero of 
Tarawa. 

Today General Shoup remains very 
much the dynamic “man of action” 
of World War II fame. He can get 
through a mountain of work with 
lightning speed, then finish off the 
day with a game of golf. But the 
years of office work have taken their 
toll. The General now wears bifocal 
glasses to correct, he says, “both 
nearsightedness and farsightedness 
at the same time.” 








_.WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 
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Cuba Blames U.S. for Blast 


A French freighter, loaded 
with munitions from Belgium for 
Cuba, exploded in Havana har- 
bor, killing up to 100 people and 
injuring hundreds more. 
Fidel 
also hinted 


Cuban Premier astro 
charged “sabotage.” He 
that the U.S. was somehow involved 
in the disaster. 
The U.S. State Department issued 
a “vigorous protest.” In a strongly 
worded statement, it labeled 
Cuban accusations as “unfounded 
and irresponsible.” 
Speaking at a mass funeral for 27 
dock workers killed in the disaster, 
Castro admitted that he had “no 
proof” to support his charge against 
the U.S. But he contended that lack 
of evidence did not take away the 
“right” of the Cuban government to 
make the accusation. He pointed out 
that the U.S. Government had op- 
posed the sale of arms to Cuba by 
any of our allies. 
In its reply, the 
partment declared: 
gretted that under the 
strain resulting from this disaster 
[Premier Castro] would seek to at- 
tribute to our Government responsi 
bility for a disaster which we de- 
plore and for which we have already 
expressed our grief.” 
In other recent major 
ments in Cuba: 
>Major Ernesto Guevara, president 
of the Bank of Cuba, said the pre- 
mium that the U.S. pays for Cuban 
sugar amounted to slav- 
ery.” The U.S. replied by challeng- 
ing Cuba to renounce this subsidy if 
it feels so “enslaved” by the extra 
cash. The U.S. pays two cents a 
pound above the world price for 
Cuban sugar, pumping an extra 
$150,000,000 a year subsidy into the 
Cuban economy (see our Feb. 24 
news review). 
_ PA majority of Latin American na- 
tions—including Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Uruguay, Ecuador, and Peru 

indicated that they would reject 


suc h 


U.S. State De 
is to be re- 
emotional 


dev elop 


“economic 


invitations to attend a conference 
called by Cuba for next August or 
September. Invitations to attend the 
conference have been sent out to 
countries in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa to discuss the economic 
problems of under-developed coun- 
tries. India is reportedly planning to 
attend. But such nations as Japan, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines, who 
are strong allies of the U.S., fear the 
Havana conference may be used by 
Cuba as a “soap box” from which to 


attack the U.S. 


Civil Rights 
Congress was debating pro- 
posed laws on civil rights this 
month. 

Civil rights are those rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, such as the 
right to live in freedom, to own prop- 
erty, to have “the equal protection 
of the laws” (in other words, every 
American has the same rights as ev- 
ery other American). 

Another of these rights is the right 
to vote. Civil rights bills now before 
Congress aim, in part, to protect the 


Rugambwa 
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voting rights of Americans of all 
races. 

These bills would chiefly affect 
the southeastern states, most of 
which have large Negro populations. 
In these states, about 60 per cent 
of white persons old enough to vote 
have registered (signed up) to vote 
But only about 25 per cent of the 
Negroes of voting age are regis- 
tered. The main reason for this dif- 
ference, according to those who fa- 
vor the civil rights bills, is that some 
states in the southeast try to keep 
Negroes from voting. 

Most Congressmen from the south- 
eastern states oppose the civil rights 
bills. These Congressmen say the 
bills interfere with a state’s right to 
set rules for voting. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The civil 
rights problem has deep roots. 

Most American Negroes are de- 
scended from slaves brought many 
years ago from Africa. Most slaves 
in the U.S. were in “the South’— 
the group of states that left the Un- 
ion in 1860-61 and formed the Con- 
federacy. During and after the Civil 
War, in which the Confederacy was 
defeated, the slaves were freed. To 
give them the right to vote, the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution was 
It says: “The right of citi- 


passed. 


VATICAN “FIRSTS.” Pope John XXill will score three “‘firsts’’ on March 28 when 
he will appoint the first Negro, Japanese, and Filipino Cardinals. They are (I. to 
r.): Bishop Laurian Rugambwa of Rutabo, Tanganyika; Archbishop Peter Tatsuo Doi 


of Tokyo, Japan; and Archbishop Rufino J. Santos of Manila, 


the Philippines. 
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zens of the United States to vote 
shall not be abridged . . . on account 
of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

In trying to adjust to the new 
conditions after the Civil War, the 
Southern states passed laws to seg- 
regate (keep separate) the races. 
Some states, for instance, required 
separate railroad cars, restaurants, 
parks, and schools for whites and 
Negroes. 

The South also passed strict state 
laws about voting. Negroes com- 
plained that some of these laws fa- 
vored white voters. The Civil Rights 
Commission, formed under a civil 
rights law passed in 1957, investi- 
gated many complaints. 


“DIFFICULT” TO VOTE? 


In its report a few months ago, 
the commission said that “many Ne- 
gro citizens find it difficult and often 
impossible to vote.” In some parts 
of the South, the commission said, 
whites threatened to harm Negroes 
who voted. Negroes were told by 
some election officials that they were 
too busy to register Negroes for vot- 
ing. Most states have laws requiring 
voters to prove they can read and 
write. The commission said Negroes 
were sometimes given harder read- 
ing tests than those which were 
given to white voters. 

Civil rights bills now before Con- 
gress are intended, among other 
things, to prevent this kind of dis- 
crimination. The U.S. Department of 
Justice proposed one of these bills. 
[t provides that a Federal court could 
step in if a person were not allowed 
to vote because of his race or color. 
The court can appoint a Federal 
“referee” with power to see that the 
person is registered to vote. 


WHICH WAY IS BEST? 


The debate over the civil rights 
bills was expected to be long and 
bitter. Some Southerners think the 
bills are part of an attack on the 
South’s way of life. This way of life, 
in many parts of the South, includes 
the segregation of the races. Those 
who favor segregation say it is the 
best way for both races to develop 
and progress peacefully. 

In a series of lawsuits, Negroes 
have challenged the whole idea of 
segregation. Some cases went to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. In the past 10 
years, the Supreme Court has de- 
clared that a number of segregation 


laws are in conflict with the Consti- 
tution. (A law that is declared un- 
constitutional is no longer in effect. ) 

One of these decisions, in 1954, 
was that segregated schools are un- 
constitutional. As a result Negroes 
were admitted to several hundred 
schools that were formerly all-white. 
However, about 2,000 school dis- 
tricts in the South are still fully 
segregated. Four states—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Car- 
olina—have no integrated schools at 
all. (Integrated schools are those at- 
tended by both white and Negro 
students. ) , 

Many Negroes think that segrega- 
tion, both in schools and in other 
forms, should end more rapidly. In 
the past few weeks, a number of 
Negro college and high school stu- 
dents took action against segrega- 
tion in eating places. (Laws in 
several Southern states forbid whites 
and Negroes to sit down and eat 
together in restaurants.) In several 
Southern cities, groups of Negroes 
(along with a few whites) sat down 
in restaurants and ordered food. In 
most cases they were not served. So 
the students kept on sitting there, 
sometimes for hours. By filling most 
of the seats, they kept customers 
away. 

Many of the restaurants closed. 
In a few places fights broke out be- 
tween whites and Negroes. 

Thus new tension arose between 
the races just at the time Congress 
was studying the civil rights bills. 
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Some of these bills have provisions 
backing integrated schools and equal 
opportunity for all races to get jobs. 
Some Southern Congressmen said 
they were more opposed to these 
parts of the bills than to the parts 
about voting rights. 


Agadir Quake 


Nearly 12,000 people were 
thought to have died as the city 
of Agadir, a port on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, was leveled 
by two earthquakes. 

Raging fires broke out as the city’: 
buildings crashed to earth. The 
quakes also sent a tidal wave smash- 
ing 300 yards into the stricken city. 

The combination of earthquake, 
fire, and water destroyed more than 
three quarters of the city of 45,000 
people, frequented by thousands of 
European vacationers. 

“It looked like a giant foot had 
stepped on the city and squashed it 
flat,” said a pilot who flew over the 
ruins of Agadir. 

Ships reported that the floor of 
the Atlantic Ocean near Agadir was 
heaving. On the surface, the ocean 
was boiling and giving off clouds of 
steam. Scientists speculated that an 
underwater volcano might be form- 
ing on the ocean floor. 

Immediately after the quakes, 
French military forces from a 
nearby base in Morocco rushed to 
the stricken city to begin res- 


Wide World 


PROBING NORTH POLE. After nearly 15 days under Arctic icecap, U.S. nuclear 
submarine Sargo surfaced at North Pole through this ‘“Polynya” (hole in the ice). 
Crew of the sub planted the Hawaiian flag at pole. Previous underwater trips to 
North Pole were made by U.S. nuclear subs Nautilus (in 1958) and Skate (in 1959). 
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cue work, Medical supplies and food 
were flown in from the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet stationed in the Mediterranean 
Sea and U.S. air bases in Morocco. 

Rats, scurrying out of Agadir’s 
broken sewerage system, spread the 
threat of plague—which is transmit- 
ted by the bite of fleas from infected 
rats. All civilians were ordered out 
of the city to temporary camps, as 
DDT and other disinfectants were 
sprayed over the city. 

While rescuers were still digging 
bodies out of the rubble, the Moroc- 
can government announced plans to 
spend $100,000,000 on the building 
of a new Agadir. 

PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: More 
than 1,000,000 earthquakes occur 
each year. Only a few have sufficient 
energy to do any damage. Most 
earthquakes result from the great 
natural forces that are constantly 
building mountains, forming oceans, 
and reshaping the contours of land 
and sea. 

The Earth's crust consists of huge 
blocks or slabs of rocks piled on top 
of each other. These slabs are con- 
stantly being pushed and pulled by 
tremendous pressures. In the course 
of time, most of the slabs have set- 
tled down. A few are still “sensitive.” 
They need only one “last straw” of 
pressure to make them crack or slip, 
causing an earthquake. 

This “last straw” could be many 
things. It might be shrinkage of the 
Earth’s crust, a volcanic explosion, 
or even the shock waves from an- 


Wide World 
Antonio Segni resigned as premier of 
Italy after he lost support of coalition 
government. To forestall crisis, Presi- 
dent Gronchi asked Segni to stay on as 
“caretaker” premier until a new govern- 
ment could be formed by a new premier. 


Wide World 
AFL-CIO janitors’ union will invest 
$36,000,000 in construction of twin, 60- 
story apartment houses in Chicago. Rents 
are expected to give union five per cent 
return on its investment each year. 


other powerful earthquake thou- 
sands of miles away. 

The process of fracture and dis- 
placement of the Earth’s crust is 
known to geologists as “faulting.” 
Faults may be millions of years old. 
Not all movements along geological 
faults are rapid enough to cause 
earthquakes, however. 

One of the largest recorded earth- 
quakes occurred in 1950 in the area 
where Tibet, India, and Burma bor- 
der each other. It had a force equal 
to the energy of about 100,000 
atomic bombs. Mount Everest, the 
world’s highest mountain (29,028 
feet), gained nearly 200 feet dur- 
ing this quake. 

The world’s worst known earth- 
quake occurred in China in 1920— 
killing 200,000. 


INTENSITY WAS “ORDINARY” 


Geologists record earthquakes on 
sensitive instruments called seismo- 
graphs. The Agadir quakes regis- 
tered as just “ordinary” on seis- 
mographs throughout the world. 
However, they smashed Agadir be- 
cause they occurred almost directly 
beneath the city. 

Ironically, the Agadir earthquakes 
occurred in the Atlas Mountain re- 
gion of North Africa, where heavy 
quakes are almost unknown. The 
last major quake in the region oc- 
curred in 1954, in northern Algeria 
at the opposite end of the Atlas 
Mountains. That earthquake killed 
1,400 people. 





..IN BRIEF... 


ARMS TO FRANCE. The U.S. has 
given France about $4,500,000,000 
worth of military aid in the last ten 
years, according to long secret figures 
just released by the Pentagon. This is 
more than any other country has re- 
ceived from the U.S. The second biggest 
recipient of U.S. military aid during this 
period: Nationalist China (more than 
$2,000,000,000). Third, fourth, and 
fifth were Italy (about $2,000,000,000) , 
Turkey ($1,700,000,000), and South 
Korea (almost $1,300,000,000). 





ANGRY ISLANDERS. Carried across 
desert and ocean by hot winds of na- 
tionalism, an unexpected declaration of 
independence landed at the United 
Nations. A 640-acre island off the Afri- 
can coast of Tanganyika was claiming 
its right to secede under the U.N. Char- 
ter (which guarantees the right of 
small territories to determine their own 
destiny). The secessionists neglected to 
mention the name of their island. But 
they indicated that it was off the south- 
east coast of Tanganyika, a British- 
administered U.N. trust territory. 

Although the islanders were vague 
about geography, they were clear about 
their motives. For 42 years, they com- 
plained, they paid taxes to the main- 
land. In return they received nothing: 
no schools, roads, or hospitals. 


LADY GODIVA: 1960 STYLE. Cen- 
turies ago Lady Godiva shocked the 
good people of Britain by her daring 
horseback ride through the streets of 
Coventry. This year some Londoners 
may be in for a shock on seeing other 
women—more fully dressed, to be sure 
—riding motorcycles down London’s 
streets. Scotland Yard has announced 
that London’s lady police will soon be 
given motorcycles. The mobile police- 
women will wear divided skirts, gab- 
ardine topcoats, and crash helmets. 
Daintily weaving their way through 
traffic on their 1960-type chargers, the 
policewomen will be on the look-out 
for speeding motorists. 


LAND OF GIVERS. Americans do- 
nated $7,800,000,000 for philanthropic 
purposes of all kinds in 1959. This was 
$700,000,000 more than was donated 
in 1958. Individuals contributed the 
lion’s share of the total—more than 
$6,000,000,000. Foundations made 
grants totaling $700,000,000. The rest 
came from business corporations and 
charitable bequests. About half the to- 
tal was earmarked for religious pur- 
poses. Another 30 per cent went to 
education and health. The rest was 
devoted to social service projects. 
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BOLSHEVIK BREAKFAST? When Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
Soviet Russia’s number two Communist, first visited 
the United States in the 1930's, he was delighted with 
cornflakes and other American breakfast foods. On his 
return home, the Communist official vowed that some- 
day he would introduce dry cereals in Soviet Russia. 
But Party bigwigs rejected the idea. A “capitalist” 
cereal for a Bolshevik breakfast? “Nyet,” they said. 
Mikoyan, however, was not discouraged. For 30 years 
he continued to plug his idea. Now, at last, the Soviet 
Deputy Premier has gotten his way. The Russians will 
shortly enjoy their first taste of a breakfast food called 
Zamechatelniye Kreespee (“Wonder Crispies,” to you). 
It is billed as an amazing Soviet invention—a Communist 


cereal. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL STROLL: Dr. Barbara Moore, 
Britain's champion long-distance walker, is not going 
to rest on her laurels. Only last month she completed a 
“walkathon” from the northern tip of Scotland to the 
extreme tip of southwestern England—a distance of 
1,000 miles. She did it in 23 days. Now she is ready to 
tackle an even bigger challenge. Early this spring, Dr. 
Moore plans to come to the United States for a trans- 
continental stroll. She hopes to walk from San Fran- 
cisco to New York City (a distance of 3,000 miles) in 
45 days. Dr. Moore is confident of success. Her only 
worry, she says, is motorists. In Britain, motorists have 
sometimes mistaken her for an ordinary hitch-hiker and 
generously offered her a ride. “Then I have to waste 
time—and breath—explaining,” says Dr. Moore. “I do 
hope American motorists will just pass me by.” 


Wide World photo 
HISTORIC HIKE: Tired but triumphant, these Boy Scouts are 
shown as they completed an 81-mile march from Newburgh, 
N. Y., to Montclair, N. J., last month. Object: To retrace the 
route taken by Washington’s army during Revolutionary War. 


: a _ 
Photo by John Gas» 


SWAPPING SESSION: Ideas as well as souvenirs 
are being exchanged by the four teen-agers above who 
are at present visiting the U.S. They are (left to 
right) Jona Burgess of Iceland; Pedro Ephraim of 
Argentina; Midori Kawagoe of Japan; and Priyalai 
Kurukulasuriya of Ceylon. They had been chosen to 
take part in the 14th annual New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools. In all, 34 foreign students 
have been invited to spend three months in the United 
States, attend American high schools and live with 
American families. As guests of Scholastic Magazines, 
the students recently visited Washington, D. C. where 
they met with high government officials. In addition, 
they have participated in a series of forum discussions 
that are broadcast on the CBS-TV network. Next week, 
the students will wind up their stay in the U. S. with a 
final forum discussion at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. Then it’s homeward bound with a 
bagful of souvenirs, fond memories, and perhaps a 
better knowledge of the United States. 


TV IN THE TROPICS: Africa's first television sta- 
tion, West Nigeria TV, is now on the air. The station, 
located in Ibadan, Nigeria’s largest city, broadcasts 
one hour of educational programs for schools during 
the day and three hours of entertainment every night. 
Although TV there is still in its infancy (there are 
only 4,000 sets in all of Nigeria for a population of 
34,000,000), it is said to be gaining rapidly in pop- 
ularity. What do the Nigerians like to watch? Near 
the top of the list are two stateside favorites—The 
Cisco Kid and Highway Patrol. Old Laurel and Hardy 
films also are popular. But the biggest success is the mys- 
terious masked rider with a horse called Silver. 


ENDQUOTE: “A compromise is the art of dividing 
a cake in such a way that everyone believes that he 
has received the biggest piece.”—Ludwig Erhard, West 
Germany's Minister of Economics. 
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Asia’s Industrial Titan 


Although small in area and poor in resources, Japan balances its economy 


by exporting everything from toys to TV sets, from shoes to ships 


APAN has been called the “Britain 

of the Orient.” A small island 
kingdom off the coast of China, it is 
inhabited by a proud and plucky 
people. Like Britain, Japan must 
trade to live. In Japan, as in Britain, 
the past lives on in many colorful 
ceremonies. The Japanese, like the 
British, are reserved. Finally, Japan, 
like Britain, is one of the leading in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 

At first glance, Japan seems the 
least likely candidate for such a po 
sition. In area, the four major islands 
that make up the country are no 
larger than California. Crowded into 
this territory are 92,000,000 people. 
This makes Japan one of the world’s 
most densely populated countries. 

But that’s not half the story. Al- 
most 85 per cent of Japan's territory 
is mountainous, so that nearly all the 
people live and work on 15 per cent 
of the land. 


How can tiny Japan feed its popu- 
lation? The Japanese have tackled 
this problem with boldness and de- 
termination. Every available acre of 
land has been brought under culti- 
vation. Even the sides of mountains 
have been covered with flat terraces 
where rice, the chief crop, is grown. 

The average Japanese farm is only 
two-and-a-half acres. But through 
painstaking effort, Japanese farmers 
reap bumper crops. In an orchard 
each piece of fruit is wrapped with 
tissue paper to protect it from cold 
and insects. A rice plant is tended 
with almost as much care as an 
American would give to his prize 
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rose bush. This enables the Japanese 
farmer to get two or three times 
more yield than other Asian farmers. 

Where rice will not grow, the Jap- 
anese plant wheat, barley, and veg- 
etables. 

Since little land is available for 
pasture, cows are scarce. There are 
only 4,000,000 cows in the entire 
country. This makes a glass of fresh 
milk a rare treat in Japan. 

“FARMERS OF THE SEA” 

The Japanese supplement , their 
rice and vegetable diet with heaping 
portions of fish. They catch more, 
eat more, and export more fish than 
any other nation. Indeed, the Japan- 
ese make up for their limited land 
by becoming “farmers of the sea.” 

And yet, Japan is able to produce 
only 70 per cent of the food that it 
consumes. The rest must be imported. 
To pay for what it buys abroad, 





Japan exports everything from toys 
to TV sets, and from shoes to ships. 

Japanese industry has developed 
in the face of almost overwhelming 
difficulties. The country’s major nat- 
ural resources are coal, copper, lead, 
and some silver. In fact, Japan has 
only 12 of the 30 minerals essential 
to modern industry. Despite this 
handicap, the country has become 
the world’s leading ship-builder, the 
third largest manufacturer of tex- 
tiles, and the fifth largest producer 
of steel, cement, and paper. 

This amazing record is largely due 
to the skill of Japan’s workers and 
technicians. Throughout much of 
Asia and ae has become 
famous for its industrial know-how. 


SUBWAYS AND SKYSCRAPERS 


The modern side of Japan is most 
apparent in its capital, Tokyo—a 
metropolis of 9,000,000 people. Thou- 
sands of cars crawl through its traf- 
fic-snarled streets, and subways— 
bulging with passengers—rush un- 
derground. 

Yet a visitor to Tokyo soon learns 
that behind this modern city there 
is another world. It is a world of the 
traditional Japan—of temples and 
sacred mountains, of luxurious silk 
kimonos, and of tea-drinking in a 
manner laid down centuries ago. 


The New Japan 


Many Japanese live in both 
worlds, the old and the new. After 
work, a businessman may ride to his 
suburban home on an electric train. 
Once he is inside his front door, 
however, he will slip off his shoes to 
avoid marking the soft straw mats on 
the floor. He will change out of his 
Western-style suit into a kimono. At 
dinner he will kneel on the floor, as 
does his whole family, around a low 
table. As head of the household, he 
will always be served first. 

After dinner, if he seeks entertain- 
ment, he may go to see Kabuki, a 
colorful dance drama based on old 
Japanese legends. Or, if he owns a 
television set—and one family in five 
does—he may turn it on and watch 
a samurai film. The sword-wielding 
samurai of old Japan were similar to 
the knights of medieval Europe. 
Tales of their wars and feuds still 
thrill Japanese hearts. 

Shinto, the age-old religion of the 
samurai, continues to reign in mod- 
ern Japan. For many years, it was 
Japan’s state religion and the basis 
for the belief that the emperor was 
the direct descendant of the Sun 
Goddess. Since the end of World 
War II, however, Shintoism has been 
modified. The emperor has re- 
nounced all claims to divinity. 

Another important religion in the 


Grooming the Groom 


N DAYS GONE BY, a man was 

really master in his own house—at 
least that was the case in Imperial 
Japan. 

When a Japanese husband came 
home at night, his dutiful wife would 
be waiting at the front door. She 
would greet him in the traditional 
manner—by kneeling on the floor and 
bowing respectfully to him. 

Then, she would asher her hon- 
orable husband into the dining room 
for the evening meal. She would not 
sit before he did. She would not eat 
before he did. And she would not 
speak unless spoken to. 

Life was sweet—for husbands—in 
old Japan. 

en came World War II. From 
the ashes of defeat arose a new, 
democratic Japan. Throughout the 


nation, equality of the sexes was 
loudly proclaimed. 

But, it seems, some Japanese hus- 
bands still refuse to change their 
ways. They insist on remaining the 
undisputed masters in their own 
homes. 

According to irate wives, these 
“reactionary” husbands refuse to help 
with the dishes, or baby-sit with 
junior on mother’s night out. 

Last month a group of wives took 
their complaints to the city fathers 
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country is Buddhism, which came to 
Japan from China. In fact, many Jap- 
anese believe in and practice both 
faiths. But Christianity has made 
little headway. There are only about 
600,000 Christians in Japan. 

In this amazing country, almost 
everyone can read and write. Nine 
years of education is compulsory for 
all children. And in high school, 
English is a required subject. There 
are 492° colleges and universities in 
Japan, but students must pass stiff 
examinations before they are ad- 
mitted. 


THE KEY TO PROSPERITY 


The Japanese know that knowl- 
edge is the key to increasing produc- 
tion. And production must be in- 
creased yearly if Japan is to continue 
to raise its standard of living—the 
highest in Asia—and feed its growing 
population. 

In the past Japan tried to solve its 
problems by attacking and conquer- 
ing neighboring nations. The lands 
that were seized provided Japan 
with food for its people and with 
raw materials for its factories. But 
today Japan has forsaken its ancient 
warrior ways. It has chosen the dem- 
ocratic way to peace and prosperity. 
(See “Eastern Power, Western Ally,” 
pages 14-16.) 


of Tokyo. Result? A new type of 
school in the Japanese capital—a 
school for prospective bridegrooms. 

The school offers a two-month 
course, tuition free, Its objective is 
to teach Japanese males how to be- 
come model husbands. A key sub- 
ject in the course is “housekeeping.” 

Tokyo housewives have hailed this 
“democratic development.” They feel 
that if the bridegrooms learn nothing 
else, at least they'll learn who is boss 
in a democratic Japanese household. 





Eastern Power, Western Ally 


Once the aggressor nation of Asia, Japan today is a 
strong outpost of democracy and freedom in the Far East 


HE “SHIP OF JAPAN has com 

pletely reversed course in the 
past two decades. Only about 20 
years ago, Japan was sailing a stormy 
route, bent on conquest of Asia and 
the Pacific area. The U. S. was its 
bitter enemy. 

Today, Japan finds itself in calmer 
waters. A democratic nation living 
in peace with its neighbors 
now is a strong ally of the U. S. The 
ties that bind the two nations in 
friendship were further strengthened 
this year with the signing of a mu 
tual security pact. 

This is the second time that Japan 
has made a startling turnabout. A 
look at the 2,500-year history of the 
island nation reveals that Japan has 
recharted its course for a new des- 
tination once before. In 1853 an even 
more astounding change occurred. 

Before that year, the people of the 
West knew little about Japan. The 
few Europeans who first visited Ja- 
pan in the 16th century found a 
strange Oriental land with a strange 
system of government. 

At the top of the ruling hierarchy 
was the emperor, regarded as a 
descendant of the gods. But in spite 
of his impressive lineage, the em- 
peror ruled more in theory than in 
fact. Real political power was in the 
hands of a shogun, which in Japa- 
nese means “barbarian-killing great 
general.” Beginning in the 12th cen- 
tury, Japanese emperors had appoint 
ed shoguns to run the country for 
them. . 


Japan 


ISOLATED ISLANDS 

These “barbarian-killing great gen 
erals” were interested in keeping 
Japan in a state of airtight isolation 
from the rest of the world. Because 
they feared that Europe might seek 
to conquer Japan, they expelled all 
foreigners from the country. At the 
same time, they prescribed the death 
penalty for any Japanese attempting 
to leave the homeland. The shoguns 
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JhPAN 


wanted to make sure that Japan re- 
mained their Japan—permanently. 

Through the centuries, Japan hi- 
bernated while the world passed it 
by. Then, one July morning in 18583, 
the Japanese awoke with a shock to 
find four American warships in Yoko- 
hama harbor. The U. S. Navy need- 
ed worldwide coaling stations. And 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry had 
arrived on a mission to open Japan 
to world trade. 

The Japanese—rather reluctantly— 
signed a treaty with the U. S. They 
knew that Japan was as weak and 
undeveloped as many of the other 
Asian countries which had been con- 

















quered and then ruled by the West- 
ern powers. To prevent such a thing 
from happening to Japan, the Japa 
nese made up their minds to coop 
erate with the West—and to learn 
from it. Lesson No. 1: reorganize 
the ruling system. Lesson No. 2: 
industrialize. 

Japan started on the road to polit- 
ical and economic modernization by 
first getting rid of the shoguns. Un- 
der a constitution of 1889, the em- 
peror was restored as the ruling head 
of state. There was also a Diet (par 
liament) of elected representatives. 
Much of the political power, none- 
theless, still remained in the hands 
of nobles, businessmen, and military 
leaders. 

Swept by the spirit of his people, 
the emperor admonished them to 
work hard and make Japan strong. 
Work they did. The Japanese built 
factories, dams, mills, roads, and 
laid miles of railroad tracks. The 
young people studied overtime to 
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DOCUMENT OF DEFEAT: Japan‘s career of conquest ended on September 2, 1945, 
when Foreign Minister Shigemitsu signed the United States’ terms of surrender. 





catch up with students of Western 
Europe and America. Japanese-man- 
ufactured products began to appear 
on the world market. 


CAREER OF CONQUEST 


In addition, the Japanese army 
gained a reputation as the best fight- 
ing force in Asia. Unfortunately, the 
Japanese generals decided to prove 
it, launching Japan on a career of 
conquest. In 1895, Japanese forces 
overpowered the Chinese, winning 
the island of Taiwan (Formosa) for 
Japan. 

Ten years later, the Japanese de- 
feated the army and navy of Im- 
perial Russia, giving Japan special 
rights in Korea and Manchuria, the 
northern province of China. By be- 
ing the first Asian country to defeat 
a European nation in war, Japan 
asserted its claims as one of the 
world’s “Great Powers.” Siding with 
the Allies in World War I, Japan 
was awarded nearly all of the Ger- 
man-held islands in the Pacific. 

Winning wars seemed to be a 
Japanese habit. Some Japanese be- 
gan to think that the nation’s prob- 
lems—too many people and too few 
resources—could all be solved by 
conquering other countries. In 1937, 
Japan again attacked China. And 
four years later, Japan launched its 
most ambitious military adventure. 

On December 7, 1941, Japanese 
carrier-based planes swept over Ha- 
waii on a surprise attack against the 
U. S. naval base at Pearl Harbor. 
The two Great Powers of the Pacific 
were to be locked in a bloody strug- 
gle for the next four years. 

At first, Japan’s military winning 
streak continued. The flag of the 
Rising Sun fluttered over Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
pines. But by late 1942, the tide of 
war changed. The U. S. and its allies 
fought back island-by-island and 
pressed relentlessly closer to Japan’s 
home islands. Knowing that they 
could no longer win the war, Japan 
girded itself for a do-or-die defense 
of the homeland. Then in August, 
1945, two atomic bombs demolished 
the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Japan was brought to its knees. 

World War II left Japan a ruined 
nation. A third of its factories had 
been bombed to the ground and 
80 per cent of its merchant fleet had 
been sunk. Its people were on the 
verge of starvation. 

Out of the rubble of war, the Al- 


lied occupation government, under 
U.. S. General Douglas MacArthur, 
worked to rebuild Japan into a dem- 
ocratic nation. A new constitution 
made the emperor the symbol of the 
nation but placed sovereignty in the 
hands of the people. The premier 
and his cabinet were made respon- 
sible to a Diet (parliament) elected 
by universal suffrage. 

In 1951, the U. S. signed a peace 
treaty with Japan, binding the two 
nations as allies. U. S. troops re- 
mained in Japan—but not as occupy- 
ing forces. Their job was to protect 
the Japanese from possible aggres- 
sion by Communist China or Soviet 
Russia. 

Under Japan’s democratic govern- 
ment, the nation has made a remark- 
able economic recovery. Land reform 
programs have given almost every 
peasant in Japan a farm of his own. 
And aided by billions of American 
relief dollars, Japan’s industries grew 
strong again. 


EXPORT OR STARVE 

For many years, Japan’s economic 
slogan was “export or starve.” The 
country had to export more goods 
than it imported in order to have 
money left over to buy needed food- 
stuffs. Thus, Japan had been forced 
to place stringent restrictions on 70 
per cent of its imports. 

More recently, however, the Japa- 
nese export trade has been booming. 
Last year, Japan’s export goods net- 
ted the nation one billion dollars 
more than it paid on import goods. 
Consequently, the Japanese govern- 
ment has announced that a large 
percentage of the import restrictions 
will be eliminated by April, 1961. 
This move is particularly pleasing 
to the U. S. because American trade 
with Japan has been limited by such 
restrictions. 

The Japanese are moving in other 
ways, too, onto the world scene. 
This time, they go not as conquerors 
but as friends offering economic aid 
to less-developed countries. Japan 
has made loans to the Philippines 
and India. Japanese engineers and 
technicians have built four industrial 
plants for mining and textiles in 
Mexico, a weaving plant in Argen- 
tina. And plans have been completed 
to build a $50,000,000 steel mill in 
Brazil. 

As it advances economically, so is 
Japan progressing politically. This 
January, Japanese Premier Nobusuke 


Drawn for ‘“‘World Week” by Brande! 
Emperor Hirohito 


WHEN EMPEROR HIROHITO 
ascended the throne of Japan in 
1926 he was revered as a god. 
His person was so sacred that 
the mere sight of him, it was said, 
might cause blindness. To mil- 
lions of his loyal subjects the 
Emperor was the “Son of Heaven” 
—a direct descendent of the Sun 
Goddess. 

But today the Emperor of Ja- 
pan is no longer the “Son of 
Heaven.” Discarding 2,500 years 
of tradition, Hirohito has become 
a constitutional monarch in a dem- 
ocratic Japan. 

This momentous step was taken 
shortly after. Japan’s defeat in 
World War II. The Emperor, once 
shrouded in mystery, began to 
make frequent public appear- 
ances. He toured mines, inspect- 
ed factories, and visited schools 
where he chatted amiably with 
students. 

Formerly the Emperor's private 
life was never mentioned in the 
Japanese press. But today it is 
widely known that Hirohito writes 
poetry, watches TV, and above 
all, loves to read. 

Near his study is a modern sci- 
entific laboratory where the Em- 
peror pursues his favorite hobby, 
marine biology. Hirohito cheer- 
fully spends hours at a time peer- 
ing through a microscope—at the 
cell formations of algae. 

Sunday is always “family day” 
at the Imperial Palace. The Em- 
peror and the Empress spend it 
quietly with their six children and 
grandchildren. Last month a new 
member was added to the Imperi- 
al family circle. Crown Prince 
Akihito, the Emperor's eldest son 
and heir to the throne, became 
the proud father of a boy. And 
Hirohito became the proud grand- 
father of a future emperor. 





Teacher for a Prince 


HE DOORS of the Imperial 

Palace in Tokyo hide from 
all outsiders the strange and se 
cret world of the emperor of 
Japan. But 14 years ago, one 
American woman gained entry 
into that world. She was Mrs 
Elizabeth Gray Vining of Phila- 
dephia, an author of prize-win- 
ning books for children and a 
former school teacher. 

Mrs. Vining received her in 
vitation to the Imperial Palace 
in 1946, just a few months after 
Japan’s defeat in World War I] 
At that time, the emperor was 
seeking an American teacher for 
Crown Prince Akihito. Not only 
did he want a person to tutor his 
son in English. The emperor 
wanted someone who could open 
“wider windows” on the outside 
world for the crown prince, heir 
to the Japanese throne 

The emperor consulted U. S 
educators. They submitted a long 
list of candidates. After careful 
screening, the emperor cabled 
his reply: “The Imperial Hous¢ 
hold has decided on Vining 

When Mrs. Vining first met 
Crown Prince Akihito he was a 
round-faced, solemn boy of 12 
She called him “Jimmy”—to set 
the mood for his English lessons 
At first Akihito protested. “I am 
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he said. But he soon 


prince, 
being just plain 


found _ that 
‘Jimmy” was fun. 

Akihito proved to be an alert 
and apt pupil. His English im- 
proved rapidly. In time he was 
able to read Carl Sandburg’s 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up. The 
young prince was so impressed 
that he learned the Gettysburg 
Address by heart! 

Mrs. Vining remained in Tokyo 
for four years. During that time 
she won not only the respect 
but also the friendship of the 
entire royal family. “If ever any- 
thing I did has been a success,” 
said the emperor, “it was asking 
Mrs. Vining to come here.” 

In 1950, Mrs. Vining took leave 
of the royal family and returned 
to Philadelphia. But no one at 
the Imperial Palace could for 
get that “wonderful” American 
teacher. Last spring, Akihito in 
vited Mrs. Vining to return to 
lokyo and attend his wedding 
to Miss Michiko Shoda. 

It was a historic event. For 
the first time a Japanese crown 
prince had taken as a bride a 
girl who was not of noble birth 
4 select group of 1,070 guests 
were invited. Only one non-Jap 
anese was present—Mrs. Eliza 
beth Gray Vining. 


Kishi met with President Eisenhower 
in Washington to sign a new mutual 
security treaty between the two na- 
tions (see “World News in Review” 
in February 3 issue). The 10-year 
treaty includes pledges that (a) both 
nations will aid each other in case 
either one is attacked in Japan; (b) 
Japan will be consulted before U. S. 
forces stationed there receive nu 
clear arms of any type; and (c) 
Japan will no longer make contri- 
butions to support U. S. troops in 
Japan. 

The new treaty has not escaped 
controversy within Japan. Some Jap- 
anese fear that such an alliance 
will bring on the wrath of Soviet 
Russia or Communist China, In fact, 
the Soviets have already sent a 
threatening note—which Japan has 
rejected. 

But, as Premier Kishi has pointed 
out, most Japanese are good friends 
of the U. S. and realize that Japan’s 
security against Communist aggres- 
sion rests on U. S. protection. Many 
Japanese favor the treaty and be- 
lieve that it will strengthen the bond 
of friendship with the U. S. 

As the “ship of Japan” sails con- 
fidently ahead on her new, demo- 
cratic course, the free world bids her 
“fair winds and a calm sea.” 





Words in the News 


samurai (p. 13)—The warrior class 
of feudal Japan. The samurai (pro- 
nounced SAM-oo-rye) warriors devoted 
their lives to perfecting military skills. 

Matthew C. Perry (p. 14)—American 
naval officer who “opened” Japan to 
world trade and commerce. Born in 
Newport, R.I., in 1749, he was the 
younger brother of Captain Oliver Haz 
ard Perry, naval hero of the War of 
1812. Commodore Matthew Perry was 
sent by the State Department in 1852 
on an expedition to open one or more 
ports in Japan to American ships. A 
fleet of black-hulled warships under his 
command arrived in Japan in 1853. 
Through a bold show of force, Perry 
persuaded the Japanese to sign a treaty 
with the U. S. a year later. Perry’s 
achievement ended Japan’s policy of 
isolation from the outside world and 
started Japan on the road toward be- 
coming a great modern power. Com- 
modore Perry died in 1858. 


Say It Right! 
shogun (p. 14)—SHOW-gun 
Hirohito (p. 15)—HE-ro-HE-toe 
Akihito (p. 16)—AH-kee-HE-toe 
Michiko Shoda (p. 16)—MISH-ee-koh 


sho dah 





Ewing Geltower photo 
MUSHROOMING METROPOLIS: Japan’s capital, tion has soared to 9,000,000, which makes 
Tokyo, seems never to stop growing. Its popula- Tokyo larger than either New York or London. 


Monkmeyer photo 
DAY SHIFT: The big shipyards at Osaka often work 
round-the-clock to fulfill orders from all over the world. 


Monkmeyer photo 
CAMPUS CONCLAVE: These future citizens of Japan 
may be discussing politics, sports, or tomorrow's exam. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—19 


ELI WHITNEY 


S A GROUP, Americans are proba- 

bly the most mechanically-minded 
people in the world. Our everyday 
lives are surrounded by machines 
from the automatic can-opener in the 
kitchen to the automobile in the garage 
We are a nation of “tinkerers” and 
amateur craftsmen. 

In this, we are following in th 
fabled traditions of “Yankee ingenuity.’ 
For it was the talented tinkerings of 
inventive minds which helped 
turn America into a great 
society. And among our pioneering 
inventors, Eli Whitney must be ranked 
as one of the most ingenious of all 

Whitney is best known as the in- 
ventor of the cotton gin (short for “en 
gine”). He was also among the first 
to work out a technique for manufa 
turing firearms with interchangeable 
parts. His ideas have served 
“cornerstone” for an industrial and e¢ 
nomic revolution which is still continu 
ing in America and the world today 

The story of Eli Whitney began in 
1765 in Westboro, Massachusetts. Eli 
was the oldest of five children born to 
a farm family, As a youth, he had a 
rather indifferent attitude toward both 
school work and farm work. He was 
happiest when he was permitted to 
putter around in his father’s workshop 


LOCAL HANDYMAN 


At 15, he went into 
himself manufacturing nails, 
and walking canes. His neighbors got 
in the habit of calling on Eli whenever 
they needed something repaired. 

Three years later, however, Whitney 
decided that he wanted to become 
something more than Westboro’s handi 
est handyman. He wanted more edu 
cation, Although his family could not 
provide the funds to send him to col 
lege, Whitney was determined. He 
taught at several local schools to earn 


many 
industrial 


as a 


business for 


hatpins, 


money for his college fees. He finally 
entered Yale in 1789. 

Whitney was not a brilliant scholar 
but he studied diligently. Upon his 
graduation in 1792, he was recom- 
mended for a job as tutor to the chil- 
a Southern family. En route 
job, he learned that the 
post had been filled by someone else. 
Virtually hundreds of 


from | On 


dren of 


to his new 


stranded miles 
he gratefully accepted an 
friend's 


invitation to be a guest at a 
ri 


ition in Georgia. 


slant 
{ ial} 
ee 


The machine, it is true, operates 
in the first instance, on mere physical 
elements, to produce an accumulation 
and distribution of property. But do 
not all the arts of civilization follow 
in its train?’ 

—Eli Whitney, 1765-1825 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 

Great Americans in 1900 by 69 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
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During his stay, Whitney met some 
of the leading cotton planters in that 
rea, They complained that cotton was 
an unprofitable crop because it took a 
man 10 hours to separate one pound 
of lint from the cotton seeds. This slow 
method greatly limited the cotton out 
put. The answer, Whitney reasoned, 
was a “mechanical contraption” which 
could do the work faster. 

Within two weeks, Whitney had 
built the first cotton gin. The device 
had two revolving cylinders which 
dragged the cotton through a series of 
wires. One man cranking a _ handle 
could turn out 50 pounds of cleaned 
cotton a day. A later model, driven by 
water power, could produce up to 1,000 
pounds daily. 

The 


hoped to keep his invention a “pro 


creator of the cotton gin had 


found secret” until he could secure a 
patent for it. But news of the new in- 
vention spread quickly. Unprincipled 
planters sought every means to copy 
Whitney’s machine for their own use. 
It took many years of court action be- 
fore Whitney won a clear-cut title to 
his patent. By then, however, he had 
virtually withdrawn from the cotton- 
gin business. 

Unable to make any money from his 
invention, Whitney returned to New 
Haven determined to manufacture 
“something else.” In 1798, he won a 
government contract to produce 10,000 
army muskets. 


FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


Up to that time, firearms were manu- 
factured in complete units, and one 
damaged or irreparable part made the 
entire weapon unusable. Whitney, how- 
ever, proposed to make weapons with 
interchangeable parts so that a dam- 
aged part could easily be replaced with 
another, identical part. 

The idea had been tried by British 
and French arms makers. But it was 
Whitney who perfected the technique. 
His method proved so successful that 
he was awarded a second government 
contract in 1812, and became wealthy. 

In 1817, at the age of 51, he married 
Henrietta Frances Edwards of New 
Haven. They had three children. Whit- 
ney, however, was only to have a brief 
family life. He died in 1825. 

But his cotton gin had demonstrated 
to the nation the advantages of me- 
chanical-production methods over pro- 
duction by hand. And Whitney’s sys- 
tem of uniform, interchangeable parts 
for the muskets he manufactured was 
the forerunner of modern mass-produc- 
tion methods. Eli Whitney, a Yankee 
“tinkerer,” had opened the gate through 
which America moved on toward indus- 
trial greatness. 
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FROM BOXES TO BAGS: As every storekeeper knows, you 
have to pack apples in plastic bags before you can sell them. 


Rich Township High School photos 


CASH CUSTOMER: When these salesboys and salesgirls turn 
on their powers of persuasion—what customer can resist? 


The Super-Salesmen from Park Forest, ll. 


Inspiration plus persistence solved the problem of how 
to raise $2,200 for an FM station at Rich Township High 


IGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in 
Park Forest, Illinois, are as 
proud as peacocks these days. Their 
two-year-old dream has at last come 
true. Radio station WRHS—the 
voice of Rich Township High School 
is now on the air. 

The new FM station broadcasts 
music and local news programs 
several hours a week to residents 
throughout Rich Township. Students 
write, direct, and produce these pro- 
grams. They also serve as studio 
technicians and announcers. In fact, 
the students are the real owners of 
WRHS. They purchased with their 
own money every piece of equip- 
ment in the station—from micro- 
phones and turntables to the ampli- 
fiers and the transmitter. The total 
outlay came to $2,200! 


MEETING OF MINDS 


How could the students at Rich 
High raise so much money? That 
was the big question in 1958 when 
the idea of a school FM station was 
first proposed. Students, faculty, and 
parents put their heads together and 
finally came up with the answer. 


Why not sell apples? Everyone 
agreed it was worth a try. 

In October, 1958, Rich High or- 
dered 1,000 crates of apples from 
nearby orchards in Michigan. Some 
students volunteered to pack the 
apples—big juicy Jonathans and the 
Golden Delicious variety—into 4,000 
plastic bags. Others agreed to sell 
the apples from door to door. 

That year, ninety student sales- 
men rang 4,500 doorbells in Park 
Forest. At the end’ of two days, 
every apple was sold—at a net profit 
of $1,600. Last year, another apple 
sale yielded the additional $600 
needed to equip station WRHS. 

Eric Kihl, a 17-year-old junior at 
Rich High, served as an apple sales- 
man both years. “I never sold any- 
thing before,” he told World Week. 
“But this job was easy. People were 
willing to buy as soon as I explained 
what the money would be used for.” 

Eric admits that his “sales pitch” 


S 


may have helped, too. It had the 
proper note of enthusiasm for his 
merchandise. “You see, I’ve been 
eating two apples a day for years. 
Not just to keep the doctor away. | 
really like ‘em.” 


THE “MONSTER DOG” 


Sue Brewer, a senior, was one 
of Rich High’s best salesgirls last 
year. She sold 100 bags of apples. 
“It was smooth sailing most of the 
way,” Sue told World Week. Then 
she approached the last house on her 
list. She rang the doorbell and when 
the door opened, says Sue, she “faced 
a monster dog!” 

The “monster dog” was a Great 
Dane. Before the mistress of the 
house could stop him, the dog stood 
on his hind legs and put both paws 
on Sue’s shoulders. Sue, who is five 
feet, five inches, found the dog tow- 
ering above her. 

“I was panic-stricken,” she recalls 
“I nearly dropped my last two bags 
of apples and fled. Then the Great 
Dane licked my face. And his mis- 
tress bought both bags of apples. It 
was the end of a perfect day.” 





“Operation 1960 Census” 





; You, Too, 
Will Be a Statistic 


“5—6—7—8—" 


™ UPPOSE you had an enormous jar filled with, say, about 

S 180,000,000 beans. And suppose you began to count 
them at the rate of one a second. You work day and night, 
seven days a week, 52 weeks a year. 

By the time you come to the last bean, you would be 
rather tired. For the job would have kept you busy for five 
and a half years! 

But, alas, you still can’t rest because you haven't com- 
pleted the task. As part of the game, you are also supposed 
to classify each bean according to certain characteristics. 
Adding to your woes, some of your beans—like jumping beans 

are moving around. You have to be careful not to miss any 
nor to count the same one twice 

This illustration gives you some idea of the awesome task 
about to be undertaken by the U.S. Bureau of Census of the 
Department of Commerce. On April 1, the Census Bureau 
will officially begin the 18th Decennial Census of the Nation. 
This “fancy” title simply means that this will be the 18th 
time that a “national nose-count” has been conducted, at 10- 
year intervals, since the U. S. first went into the census busi- 
ness in 1790. 

“Operation 1960 Census,” 
but a people-count. Its purpose is to collect statistics on every 
man, woman, and child residing in the United States and its 
possessions and territories, as well as those Americans living 
abroad. In all, about 180,000,000 people are expected to be 


counted. 


of course, is not a bean-count 


AN ARMY OF PEOPLE-COUNTERS 


Fortunately, this huge job will not be undertaken by just 
one person—as was the case of our hapless bean-counter. 
Since the 1960 census will be the largest fact-collecting 
project ever undertaken by the nation’s largest fact-collecting 
organization, the Census Bureau will employ enough “people- 
counters” to make up a fair-sized army. 

Serving as “supreme commander” of this operation is 
Robert W. Burgess, director of the Bureau of Census (see 


“Newsmakers” in March 2 issue). From his headquarters in 
a suburban area in Maryland, just outside of Washington, 
D. C., a stream of directives and instructions flows to the 
Bureau's 17 regional offices, and is then relayed to the 400 
district offices. 

District supervisors have recruited 10,000 “crew leaders,” 
who in turn will supervise some 160,000 “enumerators.” It is 
these enumerators who will make the individual calls at each 
of the estimated 60,000,000 U. S. households. 

Places-of-call for the enumerators range from the drawing 
room at the White House to the last cell in the county jail. 
Wherever a person may be living or staying, an enumerator 
will spare no pains to find him. 

In collecting the mass of human data, the enumerators 
will collectively travel about 25,000,000 miles—a distance 


U. 8. Census Bureau photo 
FACT FINDER: A census enumerator calls at this home 
and finds two charming “items” for the nation’s fact-file. 





equal to 1,000 trips around the earth at the equator. They 
will go by canoe, mules, dog sled, helicopter—as well as the 
usual forms of transport, including the use of plain, old leg 
power. 

Thanks to Alaska and Hawaii, the 1960 census will list 50 
states for the first time. And the people living in Puerto Rico, 
the Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and far-off Guam 
and the American Samoa in the Pacific need not fret. The 
Census Bureau won't forget them. Neither will it forget the 
U. S. servicemen stationed abroad or on the high seas nor 
the American Government officials and businessmen working 
in foreign countries. 

Why is the Government so eager to collect the facts about 
you and the other 179,999,999 or so of your fellow Americans? 

A primary purpose of the population census is to deter- 
mine the number of members each state is entitled to send 
to the U. S. House of Representatives. (That branch of Con- 
gress is apportioned according to population while repre- 
sentation in the Senate is fixed at two per state.) For this 
reason, the Constitution requires a population census every 
10 years “in such manner as they (Congress) shall by law 
direct.” Thus, at the beginning of each decade for the past 
170 years, the U. S. has dutifully taken inventory of its people. 


PLANNING AHEAD WITH STATISTICS 

Census statistics also aid Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments in planning. If a road, school or hospital is to be 
built, for example, planners will probably want to check the 
population figures to determine where such projects will 
serve the most people. 

Businesses, too, find census data vital to their operations. 
Suppose a company is thinking of manufacturing a new 
product for teen-agers. It will probably first check the census 
figures on the American teen-age population to determine 
the potential market for the product. 

Uses of census statistics are limited only by imagination. 
“Even we are sometimes surprised,” says Director Burgess, 
“at the number of ways people use our findings.” And, of 
course, the U. S. data will be incorporated in the 1960 World 
Census Program being conducted by the United Nations (see 
“News in Brief” in March 2 issue). 

What does the Government want to know about you? 
First of all, it will collect the “vital statistics” of every person 
~name, age, sex, marital status, and so forth. Then, it will 
ask you about housing arrangements—type of living quarters, 
household equipment, and the like. 

In addition, it will take “samplings” by questioning one in 
every four households on such matters as education, earnings, 
and place of birth. Questions to be asked for the first time 
this year include inquiries relating to place of work and 
means of transportation to work, the mother tongue of foreign- 
born residents, and one for school and college students as to 
whether the school they attend is private or public. 

Every one is required, by law, to answer the questions. 
In the past, the Census Bureau has found that nearly every- 
one cooperates fully. For the few who do not, the law pro- 
vides a maximum fine of $100 or 60 days in jail, or both. 

Resistance to answering personal questions usually melts 
away, census takers have found, when people learn that 
census information is strictly confidential and is guarded as 
closely as military secrets. Neither the U. S. President, nor 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), nor the tax col- 
lector can get hold of any individual's census record. 

The only person who can tap the census information about 
you is you yourself or your authorized representative. Al- 


though the Census Bureau does not issue birth certificates, 
census records are often accepted in place of birth certificates. 

Except in extremely rare cases, the Census Bureau will 
not use its data to help locate “missing persons.” For, as 
cold-hearted as it may sound, the Bureau is interested in 
individual personalities only in so far as each contributes his 
small share to make up a “U. S. national personality.” For 
the most part, the Census Bureau thinks of you only as a 
statistic. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF CENSUS FORMS 


The Census Bureau must compile and tabulate the statis- 
tics as quickly as possible—so that the findings will not be 
outdated when they are published. To speed things up, the 
Bureau later this month will mail advance census question- 
naires to each and every U. S. household. These “do-it-your- 
self” forms will be picked up by the enumerator in April. 
The intervening time will allow members of a household to 
discuss the questions and provide more accurate answers. 
These pre-filled forms also will save the enumerator con- 
siderable time during follow-up interviews. 

Once the information has been gathered, the data will be 
“fed” to a battery of electronic computing machines operated 
by the Census Bureau. These machines can make thousands 
of computations a second. They “digest” the wealth of mate- 
rial with such speed that the Bureau will be able to present 
President Eisenhower with a final report of the U. S. popu- 
lation by this November. Detailed analyses of the data will 
be issued periodically in 1961 and 1962. Before the entire 
project is finished, the Census Bureau expects to publish 
more than 100,000 pages of statistical information. 

Even then, the Bureau cannot close up shop and rest until 
it’s time to begin “Operation 1970 Census.” There is other 
work to be done. For the decennial census is only one of 
several counts conducted by the Bureau. 

Periodically, the Bureau gathers information on the em- 
ployment and expenditures of state and local governments, 
on income and production of business, manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and many other fields. And it needs about three 
years of planning before it can tackle another population and 
housing census 10 years hence. 


BACK ABOUT 5,000 YEARS AGO... 

Census taking is not new. Nor is it an American invention. 
People first began to count other people some 5,000 years 
ago. In ancient Babylonia, China, and Egypt, censuses were 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NATIONAL NUMBER: Census Bureau chart symbolizes the 
nation’s population growth, to be verified by 1960 census. 





KeYNK now Your Worl 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Japan 


In the Light of the Rising fe 


CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit. 


l. The term, Red Asia, refers to what? 

2. What does the chain represent? — a 
3. What did you read in the Unit to support Japan’s 
“Free Japan’? — necmiigs 


description, here, as 


4. Why is the United States determined to help keep 


Japan free? _ 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 

Fill in the information: 

Which figure most closely approximates Japan’s pop- 

ulation—50,000,000? 90,000,000? 125,000,000? —._ 

2. The capital of Japan is ceeaaaee 

3. What geographic expression would you use to de- 
scribe most of Japan’s land features? ——__ eis 

4. Which term, intensive or extensive, best describes 


Japan’s use of its farming land? 


5. Japan’s chief agricultural crop is ae dees 


6. Is cattle raising a major or minor industry in Japan? 


To say that Japan “farms the sea” is to indicate the 


importance of its industry. 


True or false? Japan is the world’s largest ship- 


builder. 

9. True or false? Japan’s rich reserves of mineral re- 
sources are basic to its being the leading industrial 
power in Asia 3 = 

10. A visit to Japan’s capital would show it to be a 
city of skyscrapers, modern stores, traffic jams, etc. True 


or false? ie 


The samurai of old Japan were similar to the 


of medieval Europe. 


2. Japan’s two main religions are Shintoism and 


13. Name Japan’s emperor, ———___ 


14. Was China ever a victim of Japan’s aggression? 


The bombing of the U. S. naval base, 
we ce was the immediate cause of war be tween 
Japan and the United States in World War II. 


lil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Of what significance was Commodore Perry’s visit 
to Japan in 1853? 


Account for the importance.of the export trade to 


Japan. 


3. Outline the terms of the U. S.-Japan Mutual Secu- 


rity Pact: 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 10 points for each item 
in Question I, and 4 points for each item in Question II. 
Total, 100 





Brand new rod... same old shoulder! 


SO I ASK YOU— IF BETTER PUT YOUR > 
A NEW HOT ROD WON’T HAIR IN THE SHOP 
IMPRESS HARD-HEARTED ) FOR OVERHAUL. 

HANNAH, WHAT WILL ? 

















/ BUT DOESN’T EVERYBODY 
USE WATER WITH THEIR 


THAT'S WHY EVERYBODY 
SHOULD USE 'VASELINE’ HAIR. 
TONIC —YOU CAN USE ALL THE 
WATER WITH IT YOU WANT—IT 
REPLACES VALUABLE OIL THAT WATER 
REMOVES! KEEPS HAIR NEATER LONGER. 











NOW IT'S SOFT-HEARTED 
HANNAH BECAUSE I 








WITH ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC YOU CAN 
USE ALL THE WATER YOU WANT! 


Ié replaces oi/ that water removes / 


don’t use alcohol tonics...ask your barber...he’ll tell you that 
alcohol itself evaporates, doesn’t help keep your hair in place. 
don’t use sticky hair creams...they evaporate too...and leave 
a gummy residue on the hair and scalp. 

DO use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — it keeps hair neater longer 
because it won’t evaporate. With ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic your 
hair looks great, feels better, and stays that way longer! 


In the bottle and on your hair, the difference is clearly there! 


0 ; 
ms can 18 Ctean 17° VASELINE HAIR TONIC 
: 4S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESEBROUGH -POND'S INC. 





TRACE MARK ® VASELINE) 





hints from 


Cathy Palmer| 


Wheee! It’s Spring again! That fresh, | 
fragrant, flowerful time of year when you | 


| 
| 
| 


throw off the wools of winter and don the | 
silks of spring. Time, too, to do something | 
about your “winter coat” of rough, dry skin. | 
How?—By bathing in the luxury of Cashmere | 
Bouquet Talc. After a wonderfully relaxing | 


drenching in a warm tub, douse yourself with 
fragrant Cashmere Bouquet Talc from top to 
toe. You'll find it scents and silkens every 
inch of you... more lastingly . . 
lovingly than costly cologne. Leaves your skin 
feeling silken-smooth and flower fresh—envel- 
oped in a lasting Veil of Freshness. 


. more | 5. nage d : 
| more than a friendly bit of advice. It’s 


Close shave! Keeping legs and underarms | 


trim is a miss’s must. But the chafed, chapped | : 
| ful you could do anything about it 


skin that sometimes results is not. So right 


after shaving, pat on Cashmere Bouquet Talc. | 
It'll help to soothe and smooth these sensitive | 


skin areas. 


sit Don’t forget to dot your | 


: : eyes! Lids this spring are 
covered with colorful shadow 
shades—daffodil yellow, petal 
green, hyacinth blue. But if 
your eye shadow sometimes 
softens and forms a line in 
the crease of your lid, try 
this! Right after applying 
(and before mascara), put a 
fleck of fine-milled Cashmere 
Bouquet Tale on a cotton- 
tipped stick and dab it gently 

over the shadow — to set it. Then use a clean 
brush, or your fingertip, to whisk away excess 
powder, 


Lingerie Bouquet. Want to keep your silks 
’n satins as perfume-fresh as a field of flowers? 
A sachet tucked in among them wil! do the 
trick. But if you have one that’s all scented- 
out, refill it, refreshen it with light...airy... 
floral Cashmere Bouquet Talc—the fragrance 
men love. 


Italian accent! Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc is made from 
imported Italian talc—fine- 
milled for special silky 
smoothness. 


Glowing reports praise 
the luminous look — in 
lids, lips and fingertips. 
Now for a radiant complex- 
ion to match, add a smidge 
of Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
to your face powder, It'll 


blend perfectly! 
CP. 


Aik Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I’m very much worried about my 
ex-best girl friend. She has many bad 
habits and I had to break away from 
her because many people began to 
think I was like her. She is very domi- 
neering, and curses and cheats. I think 
she could break these habits if she 
wanted to, and then she would be a 
nice person. I'd like to tell her about 
this, but I'm afraid it would just make 
more trouble. Do you think I should 
do something or just leave her alone? 


A. From your description of Sue's 
bad habits, it sounds as if she needs 


quite possible that in spite of her bad 
habits, Sue is basically a good person. 
However, her faults seem so numerous 
and so firmly established that it’s doubt- 


singlehanded. 

Domineering people are often thpse 
who are most lonely. No one likes to 
be bossed by an equal; consequently, 
bossy people have few friends. Perhaps 
it is this loneliness which leads Sue to 


| try to prove her maturity and independ- 











ence by such habits as cursing and 
cheating. Unfortunately, this only 
proves her immaturity. If Sue were 
really confident of herself, she wouldn't 
have to cheat or curse to prove it. 

Without question, Sue needs help. 
But think carefully before you take on 
the problem, Sue was probably dis- 
tressed when you broke up, though she 
may have seemed only angry. Chances 
are she would interpret your advice as 
fault-finding and wouldn’t understand 
the constructive reason behind it. Sue’s 
failure to understand your good inten- 
tions would make her unsympathetic 
and unaccepting. You might even lead 
her to show off her faults all the more 
in an effort to prove she doesn’t need 
your help. 

Since you are so concerned about 
Sue, however, talk to your school guid- 
ance counselor or one of your teachers 
about the problem. An adult who knows 
Sue personally might be able to help 
her. If you know she is particularly 
close to either of her parents or some 
other adult, you might discuss the 
problem with that person. 

Unless a qualified advisor recom- 
mends it, however, don’t attempt any- 
thing on your own. It’s hard to see a 


friend in trouble and not be able to 
help. On the other hand, it’s dangerous 
to tread on uncertain ground. With all 
the good intentions in the world, you 
might only succeed in making Sue 
more uncertain of herself. 


Q. 1 like a boy whom I see only 
occasionally. We go to the same high 
school, but are in different years, and 
take different classes. None of my 
friends know him and he doesn’t even 
know my name. Can you suggest any 
ways I might get acquainted with him? 


A. If you're really interested in get- 
ting to know Bill, and if you really 
have no direct contacts with him, 
you're in a position that calls for some 
ingenuity. 

Remember reading about the hand- 
kerchief-dropping trick of Victorian 
ladies? Nowadays, flimsy handkerchiefs 
aren't so common, but one can drop 
“accidentally” notebooks, scarves, and 
pocketbooks. “Oh dear! My _ history 
notes!” and an appealing glance should 
penetrate the perceptions of the most 
indifferent bystander. From there, it’s 
up to you to ease the incident into a 
“hello” acquaintance. 

Or if you don’t believe in stratagems, 
and if you’re not shy, how about the 
direct approach? “Hello. You're Bill 
Baker, aren't you? I’m Alice Langly. I 
thought I saw you at my bus-stop the 
other day and I wondered if you'd 
moved into our neighborhood.” 

If you're too shy to plunge in di- 
rectly, and you don’t trust yourself to 
carry off a stratagem, you're in a real 
corner. Can you find an activity that 
Bill belongs to, and join it? Can you 
stop in at the soda fountain where he 
works on weekends? Can you sit at the 
same table in the library after school 
someday? A friendly smile and a “hello” 
under any of these circumstances 
should be enough to start the friend- 
ship ball rolling. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 
If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 





How Would 
You Solve It? 


Short Cut or Short Circuit? 


“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE!” Ellen 
Forbes exclaimed indignantly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Patsy 
Jameson, as Ellen burrowed deeper 
into her locker. 

“Nancy's taken my extra pen again. 
Just because I told her once she could 
borrow it, she thinks she has permanent 
rights on it. Now, when my good one’s 
broken and I need a pen for the Eng- 
lish test, I don’t have one. Nancy bor- 
rows everything. Honestly, it’s just too 
much!” 

“Calm down,” Patsy replied. “You can 
borrow my pen for now. Besides, here 
comes Nancy.” 

“Good!” Ellen slammed her locker 
shut and confronted Nancy. “Nancy, 
there are limits, you know—you've just 
about reached them!” Ellen strode 
down the hall, leaving Patsy to explain. 

Bob Harper hailed Ellen as she en- 
tered the classroom. “Say, Ellen, is this 
your pen? I thought I saw you with 
one like it.” 

Ellen examined the pen, “Ye-es,” she 
said slowly, “that’s mine. Thanks, Bob.” 
She felt ashamed of herself. She should 
have remembered that. And, now that 
she thought about it, how could Nancy 
have taken the pen without a key to 
the locker? 


|. What were Ellen’s two mistakes? 
Had she thought carefully before she 
blamed Nancy? If she had thought, 
would she have blamed Nancy at all? 
lf Nancy had taken the pen, should 
Ellen have lost her temper? Why or 
why not? Would she have gained any- 
thing by it? Explain your answer. 

2. Was Nancy completely innocent? 
Would Ellen have been likely to blame 
her if she hadn’t borrowed many things 
before? Is there any difference between 
oceasiona] borrowing and constant bor- 
rowing? Explain your answer. How can 
you avoid constant borrowing? 

3. If you were Ellen, what would 
you do next? Would you apologize to 
Nancy? If so, what would you say? 
Could you learn something about your- 
self from the incident? If so, in what 
way? What would you do about it? Do 
you think jumping to conclusions is a 
common fault? Do you think it is easy 
or difficult to correct? How could you 
correct it? 
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Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 


Gets Inside Blemishes 





to Clear Them Fast! 


OU see a pimple on the outside of 
Sige skin . . . but the real trouble 
is on the inside, because a pimple is 
actually a clogged, inflamed skin pore. 

That is why Skin Specialists agree 
that the vital medical action you need 
for truly effective external medication 
of pimples and acne is the Clearasil 
action, which brings the scientific medi- 
cations down inside the pimple . . . 
where antiseptic and drying actions are 
needed. And Skin Specialists know 
that this is the reason why CLEARASI 
medication works so fast, so effectively, 
to clear pimples. 


Doctor's tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In Skin Specialists’ tests 
on more than 300 patients, 9 out of every 
10 cases of pimples were completely cleared 
up... or definitely improved while using 
CLEARASIL(tube or lotion) .CLEARASIL is guar- 
anteed to work for you—or money back. 





Gets Inside Pimples. 
CLEARASIL’s ‘keratolytic’ ac- 
tion gently dissolves and 
opens pimple cap so clogged 
pore can clear quickly... and 
active medications can get in- 
side. No other type medica- 
tion provides this vital action. 


Stops Bacteria. Now, 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic medi- 
cation penetrates to any lower 
infection, stops growth of 
bacteria in and around pim- 
ple. Relieves inflammation 
and encourages quick growth 
of healthy, smooth skin. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast. 
CLEARASIL's oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pimples 
fast... remove the excess 
oil that can clog pores, cause 
pimples. Helps prevent 
further outbreak 

















SKIN-COLORED...Hides Pimples While It Works 


The instant you use CLEARASIL, embarrass- 
ment is gone because CLEARASIL’s skin color 
hides pimples amazingly, while its three medi- 
cal actions work fast to clear them up. 


| Floats Out Blackheads. cLeanasu. softens 


and loosens blackheads, so they ‘float’ out 
with normal washing. And CLEARASIL is grease- 
less, stainless . . . pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 


Guaranteed to work for you or money back. 
In Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 


squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 (mo fed. tax). At 
all drug counters. 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW: For 2 weeks’ supply 

of CLEARASIL, send name, address and 15¢ to 

Box 9-FZ (for tube) or Box 9-GA (for lotion). 
Eastco, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y. This offer expires 
May 15, 1960, 


Largesi-selling 
..- because it 
really works! 


SS 
(learasil 
Po lion 








Sweet “Pickles” 


HEN THE Temple 

hoop coach says his prayers every 
night, he always adds a trailer, .. . 
“And please don’t let anything hap- 
pen to ‘Pickles.’” 

“Pickles” is Bill Kennedy, the Owls’ 
little (he’s 5-11) “one-man team.” He’s 
the complete ball player—a_ brilliant 
play maker, a terrific scorer, an inspir- 
ing leader, and, despite his size, a 
good rebounder. 

Fast as a whippet, he can dribble 
with either hand, change direction 
while moving at full speed, drive like 
a locomotive, and lay up the ball from 
any angle with either hand. He can 
also thread a needle with his passes, 
hit from outside with a soft one-handed 
set shot or jumper, and guard like a 
leech, 

To enemy teams, he’s been a sour 
“Pickles” ever since he started playing 
ball at Lincoln High in Philadelphia. 
An all-city star in football and basket- 
ball, he’s been bombarding the basket 
and setting up plays for seven years. 


University 


As a Temple freshman, he averaged — 


26 points a game, with a high of 35 
against Princeton. When he moved up 
to the varsity, there was little pressure 
on him. After all, the Owls owned the 
greatest back-court man in the land in 


Guy Rodgers, now starring for the pro 
Warriors. 

But with “Pickles” also in the back- 
court, the Owls really hooted. Rodgers, 
Kennedy, and Co. won 27 games and 
lost only 3. And in the national cham- 
pionship tourney, they lost to the win- 
ners, Kentucky, by only one point. 

Even with the great Guy in the line- 
up, it was “Pickles” who somehow 
always came through in the tough 
spots. He paced the Owls with 58 
points as they swept by Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and California in the Holiday 
Festival in Madison Square Garden. 

He held Pitt’s All-American Don 
Hennon, to 18 points—well below Don’s 
average of 31.2—while tallying 22 him- 
self, When the Owls jolted Seattle with 
its great Elgin Baylor in the semi-finals, 
“Pickles” collected 23 points. And in 
the championship victory over Cali- 
fornia, the little fellow came through 
with 13 points, 8 assists, 4 rebounds. 

When the Owls moved on to the 
national championships at the end of the 
season, it was “Pickles” who led them 
to early wins over Maryland and Dart- 
mouth. And it was “Pickles” who 
dumped in 23 points—the game high— 
in Temple’s sensational upset of Kansas 
State for third place. 


When Rodgers and other stars grad- 
uated that June, Temple wasn’t left 
with much of a team. It had no height 
to speak of, and opponents knew Ken- 
nedy was the only threat. So they 
double- and triple-teamed all season. 
Temple lost 19 of its 25 games, but 
they took some of the nation’s top 
teams right down to the wire—thanks 
to “Pickles’” brilliant play. 

St. John’s, the National Invitation 
Tourney champs, licked the Owls by 
five points, but they had to battle every 
minute of the way because of Kennedy. 
The Owl whiz racked up 25 points, 
11 assists, and 10 rebounds. 

Kentucky squeezed by Temple, 76- 
71, after trailing by 7 points at the 
half, “Pickles” was all over the court. 
His dribbling had the Wildcats growl- 
ing to themselves, as he chalked up 27 
points and 9 assists. 

After the game, the famed Wildcat 
coach, Adolph Rupp, joined the ranks 
of Kennedy admirers. “Kennedy has all 
the moves,” he said. “They told me he 
could beat us all by himself. And you 
know, if I hadn’t changed defenses, 
that little son of a gun would have!” 

“Pickles” also had a great night 
against powerful St. Joseph’s, tallying 
30 points while limiting the Hawks’ 
ace, Bobby McNeill, to 9. He finished 
the season with a 30-point burst against 
Seton Hall. 

All in all, “Pickles” wound up with 
a 19.5 point average and 125 of the 
192 assists recorded by the entire 
Temple team! Despite Temple’s woeful 
season, Kennedy won a second-team 
berth on the Helms Foundation All- 
American. 

When the season ended, “Pickles” 
moved to center field on the Temple 
nine, where he proceeded to bat .414! 
That earned him a first-term spot on 
the Middle Atlantic Conference all-star 
team, as well as a third-team rating on 
the All-American team. 

Considered by many to be the great- 
est all-around athlete in Temple history, 
the husky Owl is one of the nicest fel- 
lows you can hope to meet. He’s mod- 
est and bright and very popular with 
everyone. 

Though majoring in physical educa- 
tion, his favorite school subject is his- 
tory. His ambition is to play pro basket- 
ball and then go into coaching. 

In the movie department, his favor- 
ites are Cary Grant and Elizabeth 
Taylor. Bobby Darin is his favorite 
singer, while the Stan Kenton band is 
his favorite music maker. His hobby is 
collecting hi-fi records. 

His greatest thrill was playing against 
Kentucky in the 1958 college champion- 
ship tournament. 

—HeErMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





You, Too, Will Be a Statistic 
(Continued from page 21) 


taken for such purposes as taxation or 
to determine the number of able-bodied 
men who could serve in the army. And 
among the Hebrews, Moses, after having 
persuaded the Egyptian Pharaoh to “let 
his people go,” paused in the Sinai wil- 
derness to find out exactly how many 
Israelites the Pharaoh had “let go.” 

The word “census” is derived from 
the Roman word “censor,” meaning a 
magistrate charged with making a reg- 
ister of persons and their property. The 
first census in the Americas was con- 
ducted by the Inca Indians of Peru. 

The U. S. decennial national census 
is the oldest of the modern census sys- 
tems, taken without interruption at 10- 
year intervals since 1790. Britain and 
France entered the census field in 1801; 
Italy in 1861. Imperial Russia didn’t 
get around to it until 1897. 

The first U. S. decennial population 
census in 1790 revealed that there were 
3,929,214 free men and women and 
slaves in this country. Since then, census- 
taking has become much more compli- 
cated, as the nation and its population 
grew. 

Today, the speed of national growth 
is bewilderingly rapid. With the U. S. 
birth rates exceeding the death rate and 
with more immigrants arriving than 
emigrants leaving, the Census Bureau 
has estimated that the net U. S. popula- 
tion increases by one every 11 seconds. 


180,000,000 STRONG 


What are some of the things the 1960 
census is expected to tell us about our- 
selves? First, there are more of us than 
ever. The U. S, population count is ex- 
pected to exceed 180,000,000. This is 
a jump of some 30,000,000 from ten 
years ago—the largest increase in a dec- 
ade in U. S. history. 

Secondly, the figures will probably 
show that (a) we have more young 
people than ever because of mushroom- 
ing birth rates; and (b) more elderly 
people than ever because of declining 
death rates. 

Thirdly, our population continues to 
move from the farm areas to the urban 
areas, Our cities are growing larger than 
ever. In 1950 nearly two thirds of the 
population was classified as “urban.” 
The 1960 figure will be much higher— 
about 75 per cent. 

And, finally, the female population 
will probably continue to grow faster 
proportionately than the male popula- 
tion. (In 1950, there were 1,000 females 
to every 992 males.) 

Thus, from a mass of dry statistics 
will come a fascinating story. It is the 
story of a growing and changing nation. 
It is our story. 


No Help Wanted 


A proud old Nova Scotia sea captain, 
through the clumsy handling of a row- 
boat by a younger man, was pitched 
into the sea a mile from shore. The boat 
capsized and both men clung to the 
bottom. 

The younger one began to bellow for 
help at the top of his lungs, hoping that 
workers at a wharf downshore would 
take notice. 

Ashamed of their unseamanlike pre- 
dicament, the salty captain roared, 
“Stop that yelling! If you're not careful, 


somebody might hear yel” 
Christian Science Monitor 
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Caught 


Mrs. Pickett: “How many pounds of 
fish was it you caught Saturday, Bob?” 

Mr. Pickett: “Ten, dear.” 

Mrs. Pickett: “I thought so. That fish 
shop has made a mistake again. They 
charged us for 14.” 


The Indian Star, Vidalia (Ga.) H. 8 


No Name? 


The star freshman football playe: 
went out on his first visit to the bank. 
When he was asked to endorse his 
check, he wrate, “I heartily endorse this 
check.” 


Quote 
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Fast as he leaps 


... you're set with 


your Stevens 87-K 


If fast-moving game is your game, this Stevens 87-K 
“Scout” Carbine is definitely for you. It pours out 
15 shots, fast as you can pull the trigger. It’s tops 
in dependability, as over a million owners will be 
happy to tell you. With its gold-plated trigger, 
chrome trim and white-line insert on the butt plate 
... the 87-K will take a choice position in your gun 
rack. Write for free catalog of Savage, Stevens, Fox 
firearms. Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls ‘', Mass. All 
prices subject to change. Slightly higher in Canada. 


$41.50 Model 87-K .22 caliber 


At your dealer 


Savage. 





“Down Under’ 


By Cecelia Gledick, Windsor Locks (Conn.) High School 


*® Starred words refer to Australia 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in $ 


Each poe should be 











built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sei- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 















































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers 





on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own wo 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 











Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
purztie in next week's 
issue, 


















































. Fastener. 

. A small dam in a river. 

. Four quarts make one of these (abbr.). 
. Ordered by a court to pay money for 


a legal offense. 


21. Hawaiian food. 
. He’s called “Tennessee” (initials ). 
24. The Australian a is a mammal 


that is hatched from an — os 


. Footnote (abbr.). 
27. Painting or sculpture. 
. Reserve (abbr.). 
. Australia’s as rity vate chief export 


is based upon this animal. 


2. Sea northeast of Australia. 
. Well-known auto club (abbr.). 


And so forth (Latin abbr.). 
A type of 45 r.p.m. record (abbr.). 


. Part of a bridle inserted in the horse's 


mouth. 


Act. 


3. Seated oneself. 
. Out of-_______., out of mind. 


Title of respect. 


7. Largest lake in Australia. 
. Novel, The Old Man and ____. Sea. 
. Person of the same rank or class. 
. Isaiah (abbr.). 
53. Pastry with various fillings. 


The __..__. of Capricorn passes 
through Australia. 

Australia often has won the Davis 
Cup, symbol of world superiority in 
this sport. 
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5. Australian sli ang word that me 
ACROSS “honest” or “genuine. 
. Stupid fellow. 


LO 
. Australian city named after a famous 12. Perceive. 
English naturalist. 13. Popular sport. 























Slang word that means a “good 
Australian. 

2. Revolve by turning over and over. 

3. Women in the Air Force (abbr.). 

4. Song from Carousel, “__-_. I Loved 


You.” 
. Song from The Pajama Game, “Her 








; Country southeast of Australia, 
Zealand. 

. Retain, 
Australian sheep which produces the 
finest type of wool. 

. Fierce wild dog of Australia 

. Lout. 

. In printing, type that is mixed or 
disorde red. 

3. Negative (abbr. ) 

. Independent Order of Foresters 
(abbr. ).» 

3. Desert in southwest Australia, 

Victoria. 

. Capital of Western Australia. 


. Exclamation of discovery 





28. Popular beverage 
29. Fish eggs. 

. Strategic Air Command (abbr.). 
33. Western Australia has this type of 


a 35. Large bay in Southern Australie, the 


Great Australian 
7. Strait separating Australia from New 


18 Authentic Aircraft Models x ee : Guinea. 
Flight Stand - Air Force Book ? . Money you earn for working. 


Fascinating! Realistic! Only collection of authentic $3% ; " 4 ped. 
models of U. S. Air Force famous airplanes. All models ‘O'er —__ land of - sree and 
same scale for comparison and study. Fun to assemble lsplay Spreads —— home of ____ brave. 

102 plastic parts. Permanent exhibition “Flight Stand” 12 x 15 Inches 10% In. High 7 Expire. 

displays all 18 models as if in flight. 24 page illus- 

trated book on Air Force and its planes. Tell dad about 

this new kind of hobby kit. Get Monogram Air Power & 
today and have dad join in the thrilling fun. j 


U. $. AIR FORCE 


. Group of three. 
3. Homonym for scene. 
. Extrasensory perception (abbr.). 
. One of the targets in bowling. 
A three-toed sloth of South America. 
3. Protestant Episcopal (abbr.). 





At Hobby Shops and Other Stores Now 


F Four Star Plastikit 








iN Say What 


% 


. and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Out of This World! 


Dear Editor: 

May I compliment you on the cover 
of the January 20 issue of World Week? 
With that glossy finish, it was just “out 
of this world”! 

The background photo on the cover 
really attracted my attention. In fact, 
it interested me so much that I went 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art to 
see the original tapestry. The color 
photo on your cover certainly did it 
justice. 

Paulette Wolff 
Ocean Parkway 
Brooklyn, New York 


A Poll on Compact Cars 


Dear Editor: 

I was very much interested in your 
article on compact cars (January 13 
issue). I took a survey in my Social 
Studies class and found that about half 
of the students like them. The rest 
were divided between those who favor 
big cars and those who think that one 
car is as good as another. 

Before reading your article, I thought 
that compact cars were just a passing 
fad. Now I realize they are meeting a 
real public demand. 

Harold Brandt 
Morgan Jr. High School 
Ellensburg, Washington 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for Charles Steinmetz 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to see Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz, one of America’s great men 
of science, elected to the Hall of Fame. 

Steinmetz had to overcome many ob- 
stacles to achieve greatness. He was 
poor, and crippled from birth. In his 
youth he left his native Germany and, 
in 1889, he arrived in the United 
States. He had only $10 in his pocket 
and he knew no English. But in the 
years that followed he carved out a 
magnificent career for himself. He was 
both a brilliant electrical engineer and 
an inspiring teacher. He is credited 
with more than 100 electrical inven- 
tions—including transformers, magne- 


‘k You Please! 





tite arc lamps, and measuring instru- 
ments, 
Surely this great naturalized Amer- 
ican should be in the Hall of Fame. 
Robert Goldstein 
Leland Jr. High School 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Stephen Decatur His Choice 
Dear Editor: 

No one—with the possible exception 
of John Paul Jones—did so much to 
promote the prestige of the U. S, Navy 
in its early years as Stephen Decatur. 

Decatur won worldwide fame for 
himself and his men by his daring ex- 
ploits against the Barbary pirates. It 
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was Decatur who led U. S. Marines to 
the shores of Tripoli to smash the 
pirates’ stronghold and safeguard the 
shipping of all nations in the Mediter- 
ranean. Later, in the War of 1812, he 
scored a sensational victory over the 
British. 

Surely, Stephen Decatur deserves to 
be among the military heroes in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Sam Rindge 
Black-Foxe Military Institute 
Los Angeles, California 


Editor's Note: Five-dollar checks 
have gone out to the writers of the win- 
ning letters. 





Look! 
ee 


N o Blemishes Now! 





Why Noxzema does more for “surface 
blemishes than any so-called blemish cover-up. 





Noxzema works more ways to soften, smooth and clear adoles- 
cent skin than any “cosmetic” beauty care. Not just a cleanser — 
not a daytime cover-up—not just a nighttime blemish cream, 
greaseless Noxzema is 24-hour beauty care for teen-age skin. 
1. Wash with it—use a face cloth, just as if you were using soap. 
Washes off with water — medicates while it cleans. 
2. Smooth it on, wear it under powder! It fights blemishes with 
medication invisibly, no peeling or flaking. Guards skin all day. 
3. Wear it to bed. Five medicinal ingredients help heal 
blemishes while you sleep. Never stains your pillow. 

See what a wonderful difference regular 24-hour 
Noxzema care makes! Skin looks brighter, clearer, 
smoother in days! Get a jar today. 49¢ to $1.23, plus tax. 


Get « Complete Complexion Clean-up—Get NOXZEMA! 
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The Literal Truth 


Joe had poor luck fishing. On his way 
home he entered the fish market. He 
asked the dealer: “Just stand over there 
and throw me five of your biggest 
trout.” 

Dealer; “Throw ‘em? What for?” 

Joe: “So I can tell my friends | 
caught ’em. I may be a poor fisherman, 
but I’m no liar.” 


Future Farmer 





If you want 
to pitch— 
FRANK LARY 


veteran pitcher of the 
Detroit Tigers, says: 


- 


TIP NO. 1: To develop your ball control, 
aim at something every time you toss the 
ball. Even when p yine catch, aim 
for the other guy’s buckle, knee or chin. 


TiP NO. 2: Make sure you wear a good 
athletic supporter—one that does the ~ 
but doesn’t get in your way. As far as I’m 
concerned, you can’t beat Bike. 


TIP NO. 3: Get used to throwing from one 
certain spot on the rubber. And if you 


happen to throw wide of your target a lot 
=th ts the right, say—have your catcher 
move a little to the left. 


ARRARRARAARAARRERER ERR 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 
elastic supporter is essential. Bike sup- 
are designed with the aid of lead- 

ing athletes and coaches. They support, 
tect and last. That’s why more athletes 
ave worn Bike than any other supporter. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 


ras KENDALL, company 
BIKE SALES DIVISION 





SWEET, HEALTHFUL 
AFTER-SCHOOL TREAT 
SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Get Energy 
The Easy, 
Pleasant Way Se 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for you! 











CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 


World Week's 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 


or ° ° t 
of Fame this year. Tell us—in your § 
$ own words—the reasons for your 


choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 


to the Editor Column. If your letter { 


is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 








Show of the Week: A variety show 
combining good comedy, music, and 
dancing is The Victor Borge Show. The 
Danish comedian-pianist is scheduled 
for NBC-TV, Friday, March 18. Jane 
Powell will sing, and there will be a 
new ballet based on Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tale, “The Snow 
Queen,” danced by Allegra Kent and 
Jacques d’Amboise. You'll also see 
Borge and a jazz quartet make a stereo 
recording. 


> There'll be a St. Patrick’s Day flavor 
to NBC-TV’s Perry Como Show, 
Wednesday, March 16. Perry will be 
joined by Bing Crosby and the four 
Crosby boys for some Irish songs. (If 
you have a color set, there'll be a lot of 
green on the scene). 


> Let’s skip to Saturday, March 19, 
when Jack Benny will have a special 
hour on CBS-TV with Phil Silvers and 
Polly Bergen as his guest stars. NBC- 
TV’s World Wide ’60 asks “Where Is 
Abel, Your Brother?” Madeleine Carroll 
will narrate this World Refugee Year 
program. John Gunther's High Road, 
(ABC-TV) brings you “Men of the 
Sea,” first of two programs showing 
how men make a living from the sea. 


> Sunday, March 20, CBS-TV’s Special 
Tonight is dramatizing Marcia Daven- 
port’s big novel, “Valley of Decision,” 
the story of an Irish maid with a family 
in Pittsburgh. She helps them in their 
steel business and falls in love with one 
of their sons. Glynis Johns and Lloyd 
Bridges will head the cast, Our Ameri- 
can Heritage will be back on NBC-TV 
with “The Great Dissenter,” a portrait 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who be- 
came one of America’s greatest judges. 
Christopher Plummer will play Holmes 
and Sir Cedric Hardwicke will be 
Holmes, Sr. (a doctor, poet and author). 
Conquest, CBS-TV will do a thriller, 
“Escape from Danger”: how human 
beings escape from the dangers of 
space and underwater. 


>» On we go to Tuesday, March 22, for 
the second of the two-part Arthur Mur- 
ray Party for Bob Hope on NBC-TV. 
On Startime (NBC-TV) you'll see Rex 
Harrison in a frothy Molnar comedy 
entitled “Somebody.” It should be en- 
tertaining. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each show. 
—Dicx KLEINER 





The Pay-off 


An efficiency expert went in to see 
the boss about his vacation. He came 
out with a hangdog expression on his 
face. 

Asked what was wrong, he replied: 
“I only get one week. The boss says 
I'm so efficient I can have as much 
fun in one week as other people have 


in two.” 
Home Folks 


Small Change Customer 


A New York City taxi driver who 
works nights told us he got up the 
other afternoon and found this note 
from his 16-year-old daughter: 

Dear Dad: Please leave a dollar for 
me for spending money at school. 
Every time I ask mother she only has 
$10 bills. I'm glad someone in the 
family is poor. 

PM 


The Spirit Is Willing 


Discussing his tennis technique, a 
stout bald man panted: 

“My brain immediately barks out a 
command to my body. ‘Run forward, 
but fast,’ it says. ‘Start right now. Drop 
the ball gracefully over the net and 
then walk back slowly.’ ” 

“And then what happens?” asked a 
friend. 

“And then my body asks, “Who— 


me?’ ” 
The Balance Sheet 


Out of Her Class 


A woman returned a smart pair of 
shoes to the exclusive shop where she 
had purchased them. 

“They won't do,” she announced, “I 
simply can’t walk in them.” 

“Madam,” the clerk replied, looking 
down his nose, “people who have to 


walk don’t shop here.” 
Coronet 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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NEW! Medicated acne cream 
works while you sleep to give you 


clearer skin 
by morning 


Invisible film works all night to heal pimples... 
to stop them from growing and spreading 


Never again need you go to bed with ugly pimples... 
and wake up to find them even bigger ... perhaps with 
new ones about to pop. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication—used by leading skin doctors. It’s Sentor 
Medicated Acne Cream. And it works even on blem- 
ishes that are internally-caused! 

You just smooth a thin film of Sentor Cream over your 
face at bedtime...over pimples of neck, back, chest, 
too. Sentor Cream disappears into the skin—leaves a 
germ-fighting film that works to give you clearer skin 
by morning. Does more to help heal pimples, prevent 
spreading than any other cream or ointment you could 
buy before. Pleasant to use! Greaseless, colorless— 
won't stain. No telltale odor. Ask your doctor —then 
use Sentor Cream regularly—starting tonight! 


The perfect overnight 
medication for men, too. 





, only 9B6 so re0.14x 


For daytime use, try skin-toned Sentor Medicated Acne Stick 





AUTOMATIC 
SELF- 
ADJUSTING 
ROLLERS 
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ELECTRIC SHAVER 





wl “ Start Shaving now with the new SUNBEAM 
y i _ ROLLMASTER SHAVER! Exclusive 11° angle 
scissor-like shaving action gives close shaves 














R 
liivie in absolute comfort—no nicks or cuts. 


Co - =| Exclusive self-adjusting rollers automatically 
ERIE adjust up and down—with spring action—solve 
every shaving problem. 
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Imagine a Scientist Taking You “Sightseeing” 


YOU'LL BE THRILLED by the sight of “galaxies” or 
star clusters like this one. The number of these 
‘island universes” is staggering. Once it was 
thought that the Milky Way (our own galaxy) 
was the entire universe. But now as many as a 
BILLION galaxies can be photographed through 
our largest telescopes! 


- . _ —~ mt 

YOU GET ALL THIS FOR ONLY 10¢ 

Peete: | 
RSE — meteor craters, ob- 

soevanarses, telescopes, eclipses, 


8.000-word illustrated al- 

bum — crammed with in- 
formation about the Universe 
and with spaces in which to 
mount the color prints. 


FIND-A- 


>. & 
EL — Point it 
. turn circu- 


it shows exact lo- 
cation of major 
constellations and 
many stars 
Science Bul- 
letin: Special 
section of the 
monthly bulletin 
keeps you abreast 
of the very newest develop- 
ments 
IN ADDITION, if you de- 
cide to continue, you will ‘ 
receive — Free — a hand- € gut 
some pull-drawer library 
case in which to collect 
your albums 





SCIENCE PROGRAM 
Dept. SU-3, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please rush me my intro- 
ductory Science Program 
package as described above 
I enclose 10¢ to help cover 
shipping costs. 

After examining this pack- 
age, I will decide whether or 
not I wish to continue. If not, 
I will simply let you know. If 
I do continue, you will send 
me a new Science package 
each month for only $1 plus 
shipping. I am not obligated 
to take any minimum num- 
ber of packages, and I am 











YOU'LL “VISIT” MT. PALOMAR 
OBSERVATORY and peer through 
its giant 200-inch telescope. It 
weighs more than 500 tons — yet 
is so perfectly balanced that a tiny 
1/12 H.P. motor can move it easily. 


* 


} 


IMAGINE A TELECOPE YOU 
CAN'T SEE THROUGH! But this 
48-inch Schmidt telescope is used 
only to TOGRAPH the 
heavens. The man here is look- 
ing through a small telescope to 


guide the camera. 


- 
IGNORANT MILLIONS WERE 
TERRIFIED in 1910 at the sight 
of a large luminous globe in the 
sky, trailing a long shining tail 
for thousands of miles. 
Halley's Comet, 

famous British astronomer. 
1682 he had correctly predicted 
that it would appear every 76 
years! 


Why this generous offer? Simply to introduce you to the, 
SCIENCE PROGRAM — a simple and exciting new way to 
understand and enjoy the scientific marvels all around us. 


| hy as aly being taken on a 
“tour” of the universe, with 
an astronomer as your guide! 


YOU'LL DISCOVER that 
stars are great flery jewels of 
every imaginable color. YOU'LL 
STARE at vast cosmic clouds 
... Stars that “pulse” like giant 
hearts . . . star clusters like our 
Milky Way, shooting out arms 
of fire ...a star so heavy that 
a tablespoon-sized chunk of it 
weighs a ton! 

‘Fhese are just a few thrills 
that await you in the fas- 
cinating new Science Program 
presentation of THE UNI- 
VERSE. And it’s now yours for 
only 10¢ on this “get-ac- 
quainted” offer. 


Enjoy Monthly Adventures 
Like These 


Each month this new pro- 
gram takes you on a “guided 
tour’’ of a different field 
of science. One month you 
see earth and sky through the 
eyes of the weather man, or the 
depths of the sea through the 
window of a bathysphere. An- 
other time the chemist shows 
you metal that burns, gas that 
pours. A biologist lets you look 
through his microscope at a 
living cell. On other ‘‘field 
trips” your guides will be radio 


engineers . . . submarine com- 
manders ...medical researchers 

. . nuclear physicists. 

These monthiy adventures 
provide a new and exciting way 
to share the thrills of modern 
science. Each month you 
receive gummed, perforated 
sheets of full-color photographs 
—also a richly illustrated al- 
bum, crammed with informa- 
tion, with spaces for mounting 
the pictures. (There will often 
be interesting things-to-do, 
such as locating star constella- 
tions with the Find-a-Star 
Wheel included in the set shown 
on this page.) 

Helps You in School, and 

in Later Life Too! 

This exciting new hobby makes 
science easy and enjoyable. Your 
lessons come to life as the men 
who are creating today’s space 
age point out the exciting news 
behind the scenes in every field 
of science 

You'll find plenty of ideas for 
extra-credit projects and it may 
spark an interest in a scientific 
field which can lead to an out- 
standing career. 

MAIL COUPON NOW with only 
10¢ for Introductory Sample Kit 
No obligation. If you are delighted 
and wish to continue, pay only $1 
plus shipping for each month's 
scientific adventure. You may 
cancel at any time. Address 
SCIENCE PROGRAM, Dept. SU-3, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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Prod Schools on A-V 


YINCINNATI, OHIO—More than 2,200 
(CC audio-visual leaders convened here 
Feb. 29-March 4 at the annual meeting 
of the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. They found themselves con- 
cerned with the rapidity of expansion 
in instructional technology and the fact 
that schools, on the whole, are not 
adopting the new developments quickly 
enough to alleviate the present prob- 
lems facing education. 

DAVI specialists stressed the need 
for Federal support of education as 
one method of closing the gap between 
current teaching methods and the pos- 
sibility for greatly improved instruc- 
tional methods by use of the new tech- 
nological developments. 

“Educators have to be convinced,” 
said outgoing DAVI President Walter 
S. Bell, director of audio-visual educa- 
tion, Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools, “that 
technological developments are actu- 
ally going to revolutionize education, 
whether theywant 
it or not. The old 
simply 
cannot meet the 
challenge of the 
next decade 
education is to 
serve the humani- 
ties.” Speaking of 
the use of mech- 
anized aids in 
teaching, Bell said 
these will save 
teachers time and 
enable them to work more closely with 
the students, freeing the teachers “to 
do professional work on a higher order 
than just presentation teaching.” 

The new teaching machines received 
much attention at the convention. Dr. 
\. A. Lumsdaine of the American In- 
stitute for Research predicted that 
within a year teaching machines will 
be used by several colleges as a reg- 
ular part of classroom procedure. He 
pointed out that opinions vary greatly 
on how soon the machines will be used 
widely in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

On the same subject, new DAVI 
president James Finn said, “Properly 


methods 


James Finn 
DAVI President 


Michael Barbero Photo 


Kindergarten teacher Deanne Goldman 
of P.S. 88, Brooklyn, N.Y., was chosen 


“Miss Subways” for month of February. 
City’s transit system selects a lovely fe- 
male passenger once a month and dis- 
plays her photo in subway cars as ‘Miss 
Subways.’’ Of Miss Goldman the subway 


placards declared: ‘‘Deanne’s 44 kin- 
dergarten pupils consider her the most 
beautiful, talented, funny, and _ intelli- 
gent girl they have ever come across.” 


used, these machines will be the great- 
est boon to teaching that ever has 
come along.” He added that despite 
all these new technological devices, 
“Nothing will ever replace the teacher. 
The teacher is the most important thing 
in education.” 

“P.D.Q.” groups were an unusual 
feature of the convention. This series 
of “Presentation, Demonstration, and 
Question” meetings demonstrated new 
techniques and applications of audio- 
visual materials in many areas: teach- 
ing bookkeeping with transparencies; 
materials for arithmetic, science, read- 
ing foreign languages; radio and TV. 

New officers are: President James D. 
Finn, professor of education, Univ. of 
Southern California; President-elect 
Erest Tiemann, director, Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Univ. of Texas; Vice- 
President Clyde K. Miller, director, Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Education, Ohio 
State Department of Education. 


SPRING BOOK BAZAAR 


NASSP Sifts English 


ORTLAND, ORE.—More than 4,000 
Pat amenes of the nation’s sec- 
ondary schools, meeting in convention 
here, debated how the English lan- 
guage arts should be taught in the 
comprehensive high school. 

Delegates to this month's 44th annual 
convention of the National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals met in small 
working committees for two days, care- 
fully analyzing and discussing recom- 
mendations which had been made by 
an Ad Hoc Committee on the English 
language arts. 

The delegates 
changes in committee 
tions, and then re-submitted the cur- 
riculum statement to the Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Development 
of NASSP. A final draft of the state 
ment is expected to be issued some 
time this spring. 

Here are the major 
tions of the still-tentative 
arts report: 

1. The report rejects the notion that 
every teacher can or should be a 
teacher of English, but it strongly urges 
that all teachers share with English 
teachers responsibility for the language 
arts program. 

2. Writing must 
be carefully moti- 
vated and taught 
at all levels, se- 
quentially, — sys- 
tematically, and 
continuously. No 
student learns to 
write merely by 
talking about writ- 
ing. 

3. Every stu- 
dent should ac- 
quire knowledge 
of parts of speech, their functional re- 
lationship to each other in a sentence. 

4. Every student must learn to use 
correctly and appropriately a_ recog- 
nized body of good usage. 

5. A sequential program of spelling 
should be followed through the sec- 
ondary school years. 

6. Every significant student compo- 
sition should be corrected and evalu 


ISSUE 


suggested several 
recommenda- 


recommenda- 
language 


James Nancarrow 
NASSP President 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students ir 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ 
omy-class Thrift fares are the 
inexpensive way to go; and you ¢al 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pa 
Later Plan—only 10°; down and up t 
20 months to pay the balance 


} 


Group tours offer additional advan 
tages that can be given only to peopl 
traveling together. Through arrange 
ments made by the sponsoring ins 


titu 


tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly 
for educational group movements. 


scheduled 


Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed 
ucational group tours via Pan Am —for 


r------- 


Mr. George Gardner, Educat 
Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y 

free 


Please send me a copy of 


onal Direct 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. 
credit available from Western 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 
College Russia Tour: 
418 days, New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 


Academic 


Illinois 


Or, Lafayette 


from 


\ isit 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
from N. Y. Near East 

Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 


ymy air tare 
and Holy Land 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 
three of more than 


| nese 


350 Pan Am educational tours to every 


are just 


The complete program has 
been compiled for your 
Pan American. Send the 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 


Education,” 


continent 
interest DY 
adjoining 
‘Adventure 1? a scholars 


guide to study and travel abroad. 


4 dive niures in 


Education,”’ and related information about E 


cational Group Travel. 


Name 
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_student with 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


First in Latin Americz 


ated by the teacher. Where the teach- 
ing load makes this difficult, the report 
recommends that assist 
in certain aspects of correction. “Un- 


teacher aides 
corrected writing cannot be defended.” 

7. Tapes and other electronic devices 
and techniques should be employed in 
the teaching of speech some provision 
should be made for pupils whoss 
speech requires clinical attention. 

8. Literary 
dent appeal and worthwhileness of con- 
tent should have literature 

Y, Adapted editions may be 
for students of limited ability, but these 
adaptations should remain true to the 
spirit and contents of the original work. 

10 Paperbacks should be used to 
supplement and enlarge the range of 
materials available to the 

11. Special honors classes and semin- 
ars should be organized to provide stim- 
ulation and challenge for the talented 

12. Reading skills of an advanced 
nature should be taught as an integral 
part of the language arts program. 

13. Schools should embark upon full 
developmental and remedial programs 
students 


selections chosen for stu- 


value as 
used 


schools. 


to meet varving needs of 


14. Directed 
instruction 


reading courses and 


systematic should be used 


compre hension speed, vo- 


skills, ete. 


college-bound student 


to increase 
cabulary, study especially 
for the 

The Ad Hoc 


by Delmas F 


Committee was headed 
Miller 
H.S West 
Morgantown, W. Va 
Other convention highlights 
Conant on Junior Highs: Adding to his 
comments on junior highs before the 
AASA last month, Dr. James B. Conant 


junior high school must help 


principal of Uni- 


versity Virginia Uni, 


said the 


to re-establish the balance between 


elementary schools 


high S¢ hools. He 


Tr. 7 


‘child-centered” 


and “subject-centered 


we 


1960 National Library Week Poster 
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Zim’s “Our Wonderful World” 
Pace 


Sets Fast 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES 


Seldom in the history of publishing has 
any educational work like Our Won- 
DERFUL WorLD been accepted so rapidly 
by the school systems of this country. This 
is due to the fact that teachers and librar- 
ians have found in OuR WONDERFUL 
WoRLD an exciting new tool to capture 
young people's imagination and encourage 
them to use their full potentiality for learn- 
ing. 

OuR WONDERFUL WoRLD weaves thou- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of 
proved interest to young people into broad 
themes which explore the great realms of 
knowledge. In organization and content 
the 18 volumes of OurR WONDERFUL 
Wor _p fit in beautifully with the philos- 
ophy and psychology of modern educa- 
tion. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Over 120,000 librarians, teachers and chil- 
dren were asked what they would like to have 
in a collection of stories, biographies and 
poems for young people. With the help of their 
answers, Marjorie Barrows and her brilliant 
staff were preassured of the appeal and long- 
lived usefulness of the offerings in the Chil- 
dren’s Hour. Educators everywhere have 
acclaimed the Children’s Hour as being “the 
most delightful among all literary offerings for 
young people.” 


ALSO FROM 
SPENCER PRESS... 


Now available to schools and libraries from 


EDUCATOR’S 


WORLD 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Editor-in-Chief of 

Our Wonderful Worid 

One of America’s foremost 
educators and editors .. . 


NEWS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


Everywhere! 


SPENCER 


PRESS 





Columbia Records Names Spencer 
for School and Library Distribution 


Spencer Press now offers schools 
and libraries what is undoubt- 
edly the finest selection of record- 
ings ever assembled for the en- 
richment of any curriculum. 
As national School and Library 
distributor for Columbia records, 
Spencer now becomes a single 
source for a wide selection of 
audio material—available for 
immediate shipment. Com- 
pletely cataloged by curriculum 
areas—such as language, arts, 
social studies, sciences, music 
appreciation—Spencer’s Colum- 
bia collection offers everything 
from Beethoven to Bernstein, 


Players illustrated edition of Shakespeare 


author of over 70 informa- 
tional books for young 
people. Over 10,000,000 
copies of Dr. Zim’s books are 
in use in schools, libraries 


and homes. library. 


Shakespeare to Mark Twain. 

You will want your copy of Spencer's complete catalog of 
Columbia school and library record offerings. Ask your 
Spencer Press representative or write to the address below. 
Also, ask about Spencer's “Special School and Library Dis- 
count Plan” and see what it can mean in building your record 


“Of the People—for the People” — that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly 
titled: these 20 volumes portray American 
interests and the American background of 
history and ideals against a broad back- 
drop of world civilization and the varied 
cultures of other lands. By virtue of its 
special organization, American Peoples, 
while an adult encyclopedia, is exception- 
ally useful to young people. Ten years ago 


The genuine Bookmaster . . . holds the com - 


it was the first encylopedia to be printed on 
offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
tions—features only now being offered in 
other encyclopedias. Its terseness, exten- 
sive cross references—the continuous broad 
up-dating program of its editorial board 
—all contribute to its utility with formal 
school work from the 7th grade through 
college, as well as for the informational 
needs and interests of adult readers. 


COCR eee eee eee 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON 
ANY OF THESE 
SPENCER PRESS 
OFFERINGS, SEE YOUR 
SPENCER PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE: 


School & Library Division 


Spencer Press, Inc. 
179 North Michigan Avenue 


Spencer Press, these four important Grosset & 
Dunlap series— 

*“‘We-Were-There Books” « ‘Signature Books” « 
“Big Treasure Books’ «The Illustrated Junior 
Library” 

«.. Offer a popular combination of reader appeal 
and low cost. 


Three beautiful volumes, the Comedies, the 
Tragedies, the Histories and Poems. Lavishly 
illustrated with 740 photographs of the 
greatest contemporary actors in actual pro- 
ductions of every one of Shakespeare's 37 
plays. These books belong in every school, 
college and public library—every English 
and drama department. 


plete set of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD with 
additional shelves for supplementary books, 
maps, and other materials. Moves silently 
and smoothly —an attractive addition to any 
classroom or library. Color: Smoky rose. 
Available in two and three shelf models. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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RESS 

SSOCIATION 

OF 

AMERICA 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six editions 
weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Practical English, Junior Scho- 
lastic, NewsTime, and Explorer, by Scholastic 
Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. ae 


reiterated a proposal that all pupils in 
eighth 


grade 


grade, and possibly seventh 


study English, social studies 


science, art, music, physi 
industrial arts (for boys 


(for 


mathematics 
cal education 
and home economics girls He 
ilso deplored the 


deficiencies he 


high students 


wide range of read- 


ng has discovered 


mong juno! 
PFunston on “Economic Illiteracy”: 
Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, calling economics 
in orphan of the curriculum, proposed 
a four-point program to deal with “wide- 
spre ad economic illiteracy” at the high 
school level. His points: qualified teach 
ers (those who have had college level 
economics courses): improved teac hing 
techniques (he cited SUCCESS ot al pro 
Uram nm whic h class members invested 
in shares of stock of a leading corpo 
ration—and greater use of newspapers); 
economics as a compulsory course, as 


in Oregon: and “responsibility for 
teaching of economics through 


body as the National Council 
Social Studies 


prope 
such a 
for the 


PNational Testing Programs: In a res 
olution, the NASSP urged that national 
be carefully 
goals and 


testing programs studied 
for impact on educational 
the level 


participate in them. 


Ibjectives at school before 


S( hools 


> New Officers: New president of NASSP 
Nancarrow, principal, Up 
(Pa.) H.S. Other officers 


Logsdon superintendent 


is James E 
per Darby 
james D 
Ill., first vice president; Eu- 


Kalamaz ”) 


second vice president 


Harvey 
gene Thomas, 


Mic h 


Library Standards 


Modern measuring sticks for 
libraries—in terms of expenditures, col 
equipment, staff 
ere issued this month by the 
ot School Libraries 

The first major revision of 
tandards since 1945, the Association’s 
Standards for School Library Pro 


requirements for an 


principal, 


SC hool 


and quarters 


Ame! 


le ctions 


in ASSN 


national 


ras 
outlines basic 
ihove average school library 


Addr ssed to 


librarians, 


program 
admin- 
the 


extensive 


S¢ hool boards 


istrators and _ teachers 
result of 


directed by 


standards are the 
surveys and deliberations 
a special School] Library Standards Com- 
mittee. Working with the 


were representatives of almost all major 


committee 
educational organizations 

Chief recommendations embodied in 
the new standards, to apply to all types 
of schools and all levels of education: 
PAnnual Expenditures: For books, 
$1,000 to $1,500 in schools having 
200-249 students; $4-$6 
in schools having 250 or more students. 


per 


student | 


Additional funds as required for maga- 
pamphlets, _ refer- 
materials, 


zines, newspapers, 
ence works, supplementary 
and professional materials for the fac- 
ulty (from $100-$500). Not less than 
one per cent of the total per pupil 
instructional cost (approximately $2-$6) 
for audio-visual materials 

PSize of Collections: Books: 6,000 to 
10,000 in schools having 200-999 stu- 
dents; 10 per student in schools having 
1,000 or more students. Magazines: 25 
titles in K-6 schools; 50 in K-8 schools; 
70 in junior highs; 120 in senior highs. 
In addition: 3-6 newspapers; an ex- 
tensive collection of pamphlets; 200- 
1,000 professional books and 25-50 
professional magazines for the faculty 
and other materials 
Audio-visual: purch»se of films used six 
or more times a year; at least 1-2 film- 


supplementary 


strips pe! student. 
Staff: One librarian for every 300 stu- 
dents up to 900; one for every 400 
thereafter. One half clerk for each 300 
up to 900; one for every 600 there- 
after. With partial responsibility for au- 
increase profes- 
staff 25 per cent; 


dio-visual materials, 


sional and clerical 


MAINE 


. with thousands of beauti- 
ful lakes, miles of famous sea- 
coast, big uncrowded beaches, 
mountains, streams, historic 
sites and scenic splendor; 
Maine with every type of ac- 
commodation, offers youa... 


VARIETY for 


remembered vacations to 
suit the entire family. You can 
fish, hike, canoe, sail, cruise, 
golf. See fairs, horse racing, 
Broadway plays at summer 
theatres. Enjoy fabulous Down 
East food, warm days and 
cool nights. Send now for your 
illustrated guide to a Maine 
vacation, excitement and... 


FAMILY FUN 
pe Ay a Sa eo NRO RD ES 

| FREE a Vacation Guide 
Maine Vacation Service | 
| 


1161 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 
Please send free Vacation Variety Guide 


Nome —____ =— " — 


Address __ ——e — 


eeeEeEeEeEe—eEeEeE————E——EeEei )helhrhe 


Maine Department of Economic Development 
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The 18th Century design above is from the main Compass 
article in EB. Describing this, as well as the most advanced 
direction finders, more than 15,000 words are devoted to 
this subject alone. This is but one example of the unexcelled 
science coverage that qualifies Encyclopaedia Britannica for 
use in today’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For nearly two centuries, Encyclopaedia Britannica has been an authoritative 
source for scientific information. Today, high schools and libraries which are 
putting greater emphasis on science find that EB is unequalled in providing the 
background and the ‘‘news’”’ of modern science. 

It is largely to keep up with the progress of science that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now revised at the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. Tradi- 
tionally, many of the articles have been, and are, written by researchers who are 
on the very frontiers of science. Many of these are Nobel Prize winners who interpret 
their theories and discoveries for the average reader at the high school level. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 318-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil. 


HNCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 





Newbery 
and Caldecott 
Winners 


Onion John, by Joseph Krumgold (Crowell 


award as “most 
American 
Nine 
Marie 


Newbery 
guished contribution to 
ture for boys and girls.” 
Christmas, illustrated by 


wins 


distin- 
litera 
Days to 
Hall 


Ets 


(Viking), takes Caldecott prize as “outstand 


ing American picture book of the 


with full responsibility, 50 per cent 
Quarters: Regular collections in school 
library, with seating space for at least 
15-55 students in schools with enroll 
ment of 500 or less; for 10 per 
of enrollment in schools having 551 or 
more students. Classroom collections on 
short or long-term loan from library 
Professional materials for faculty in sep 
arate room. Supplementary materials in 
area or in classroom 
tions. Audio-visual 
school library suite or 
ter near library. 

Also included 


principles of policy and 


cent 


separate collec- 
center part of 


separate cen 


in the publication are 


practice and 


al 
of administration and organization 
Copies of Standards for School Library 
available from the Ame 
50 East Huron St 
($2.50 per 


Programs are 
ican Library Assn. 


Chicago 11, Il. 


Library Week 


reading habits will be a 


cops 


Teen-age 
primary emphasis of National Library 
Week, to be observed April 3-9 in over 
5,000 urban and rural communities 

With the theme, “Open Wonderful 
New Worlds—Wake Up and Read,” the 
1960 marks the third an 
nual celebration of Library Week. The 


observance 


program is designed to encourage life 
time reading habits and to increase sup 
libraries of all kinds 


port and use of 
for cultural and 


as a vital resource 
tellectual growth 
The sponsors—the National Book 
Committee, Inc., a non-profit citizens’ 
group, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
Assn.—say that the two pre- 
vious observances have 
table increases in library circulation and 
as well as in citi- 
and expand li 


can Library 
resulted in no- 


figures, 
initiate 


registration 
zen action to 
brary services 
As part of this 
10 communities will 


years observance, 


small libraries it 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian.’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
‘The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





INFLATION 
PUNISHES 


THE PRUDENT 


No matter who you are, or how much 
you have, rich or poor, inflation is 
punishing you. Insidiously, it is weaken- 
ing the whole living fiber of our national 
morality—because it destroys the incen- 
tive for thrift. Being prudent loses much 


of its value when you watch your sav- 


ings, pensions, insurance, and wages 


shrink before the erosion of inflation. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


wie 





Republic Steel produces the world’s widest 
range of standard steels and steel products. 
Among these products are many which help 
speed the erection of schools and reduce 
their costs. These products introduce new 
efficiencies into the building field. This is the 
way for the nation to get more for its labor, 
without creating inflation. 

Consider this product: The Viston-VENT® 
Window Wall. This is a metal sandwich ship- 
ped to the site complete with insulation, a win- 
dow and spandrel. The entire piece of wall is 
easily and quickly bolted to the school’s steel 
frame. Because it is so thin — usually three 
and a half inches—it permits more floor space. 
Your school architect can explain how this 
item amounts to a very significant total in 
square feet saved. Furthermore, VISION-VENT 
Window Walls can be removed and re-used. 
This allows your school architect to design 
the building to be inexpensively expandable. 

Ask your school architect, or school board 
member, about VISION-VENT Panels, made 
by the Truscon Division of Republic Steel 











receive grants from the Book-of-the- 
Month Club for the purchase of books. 
Top award—the $5,000 Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher Library Award—will go to Pre- 
ble County District Library in Preble 
County, Ohio, a federation of six county 
libraries. Nine supplementary awards 
of $1,000 each will be granted to nine 
othe communities. 


Ghostly Rattles 


Ghosts are haunting higher educa- 
tion and their presence may lead to re 
examining “live” scholastic standards. 

Prompted by the disclosures of a 
New York newspaper, the local district 
attorney is looking into reports that 
Undergraduate term papers and other 
“homework” can be bought from ghost- 
writers. (Typical price: $18 for a 750 
word essay comparing Achilles and 
Hector. ) 

PStand-ins can be hired ($40) to take 
college examinations. (N. ) World 
Telegram & Sun reporter Alex Benson 
who uncovered the ghost scandal, not 
only took the test undetected by the 
protessor but his mark of A minus 
raised the deceitful student’s final 
course grade from a C to a B) 

PFor higher sums (average price 
$2,000), doctoral theses can be on 
dered from ghost-writers 

Administrators at the institutions in 
volved in the charges reacted quickly 
One succeeded in tracking down the 
student who hired the _ reporter-test 
taker and expelled him. Others said 
that the vast majority of students were 
honest and should not be tarred by 
the fraud of a few 

The new scandals also brought soul 
searching at institutions that were not 
affected. One educator said that col 
leges must stress high moral and ethi 
cal standards. Some said that education 
had become too impersonalized throug! 
mass examinations if a new ftace in 
the classroom could be undetected 
during a test 

There was also some questioning of 


You'll feel good ee look good Se ae whether the traditional practice of hav- 


ing doctoral candidates “defend” th« 


in sheer all-nylon Supp-hose* Stockings content of their theses before faculty 


committees had become mere window 
Busy day ahead? Smart teachers the stockings you're now wearing dressing in at least some institutions 
know the answer to that one Economical, too! Certified wea 
Supp-hose stockings! They're the tests prove that Supp-hose save Soviet University 


fashionable stockings that gently you money. Get Supp-hose stock- A new “University of Friendship of 


support your legs...give you a won- ings at department, drug and spe- People”—that may be as much a prop- 
derful lift! And Supp-hose stock- cialty stores everywhere. aganda as an educational move—will 
ings rank high in sheerness. That's They're top of the class 435 be opened next fall in Moscow. 


It will offer tuition-free education 

J 

: Soviet-style—to students from Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America, three areas in 


which the U.S.S.R. is seeking to make 


® 
a im inroads. At the start, enrollment will 
4 : 4 be about 500 students, but the gov- 


(C t m page 20-T ) 
A FINE PRODUCT OF [& KAYSER-ROTH Continued on } 


because they’re all-nylon, just like in comfort and fashion 





Teleguide, 


“AUTOCRAT 
AND SON” 


iggagy osc between generations is 
a frequent theme in dramatic 
literature, and when the combatants 
are Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., the 
famed doctor-poet, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., the equally famed Supreme 
Court justice, the battle takes on epic 
dimensions. The Our American Herit- 
age series, produced by Milberg Enter- 
prises with the editors of American 
Heritage magazine, and sponsored by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, re-enacts the rela- 
tions between this famous father and 
son in “Autocrat and Son” by Ernest 
Kinoy on Sunday, March 20, on NBC 
TV at 8:00 p.m. The telecast stars 
Christopher Plummer as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr.; Anne Francis as his 
wife, Fanny, Ann Harding as Mrs. 
Holmes, Sr., and special guest star Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke as the elder Holmes. 

The difference between the Holmes 
men was one of temperament as well as 
philosophy. Senior was the sociable, 
talkative author of The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table and a kind of popular 
poet laureate of New England. Junior 
was a shy, quiet scholar, dedicated to 
study of law, resentful of his father’s 
more dilettantish ways. Only in his own 
maturity and success could Wendell 
appreciate his father’s lighter pursuits. 
“Autocrat and Son” tells this story. 

The play begins with the son’s Civil 
War service, in which he was wounded 
and found by his father after a three- 
day search. It ends with the publication 
of his important legal book, The Com- 
mon Law, in 1881. As with all programs 
in the Our American Heritage series, the 
scholarly resources of American Herit- 
age magazine assure the historical ac- 
curacy of the production. Teachers may 
write for free copies of a bibliography 
for this program to: Equitable Life, 
American Heritage TV, 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Read or review selections in your 
American literature text which represent 
the work and thought of the New Eng- 
land Puritans. Useful for an understand- 
ing of the youthful background of 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., in the home 
of his Calvinist minister father, Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, are the famous sermon, 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God,” by Jonathan Edwards, and ex- 
cerpts from the New England Primer 
and The Bay Psalm Book. What were 
the virtues and vices emphasized in 
Puritan writings? Describe a_ typical 
Sunday in the life of an early New Eng- 
land child. 

2. The period of “The Flowering of 
New England” (beautifully described 
in Van Wyck Brooks’ book of the same 
name) represents a marked change in 
both literary style and religious ideas. 
Read or review some of the prose selec- 
tions by Ralph Waldo Emerson in your 
literature text. Compare Emerson’s idea 
of virtue with the Calvinist ideal of the 
good man, What reform movements 
were going on in New England during 
the first half of the 19th century? Hew 
were Emerson, Thoreau, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell involved in these? Was 
Holmes? 

3. Review Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
poem, “The Deacon’s Masterpiece.” 
What does it tell us about Holmes’ fee]- 
ing toward Calvinism? What was the 
theme of Holmes’ Elsie Venner? 

4. Dr. Holmes once commented that 
the Boston State House was the hub of 
the solar system. What did Holmes 
mean? Who were some famous people 
then active in Boston and Massachu- 
setts? 

5. Assign students to investigate con- 
ditions in the army camps and hospitals 
during the Civil War. Why did Dr. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


9-T 


Holmes insist on personally finding and 
escorting his son home after he was 
wounded? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. What were the temperamental dif 
ferences between Holmes Jr. and Sr.? 
The differences in their interests? How 
were these basic disagreements accentu- 
ated by the father’s fame? 

2. Why does Holmes Jr. speak iron- 
ically so often? How do we know that 
the father’s ideas and manners are em- 
barrassing to the son? Why is the point 
whether Wendell was wounded in the 
back or the breast important? 

3. How do the Holmeses’ styles of lit- 
erary expression differ? Contrast a para- 
graph from one of the Breakfast books 
with a paragraph from one of the 
jurist’s famous decisions (found in many 
documentary histories of the U. S.). For 
what literary qualities was Holmes Sr. 
striving? Junior? 

4. Read and review Yankee from 
Olympus by Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
the brilliant biography of three genera- 
tions of the Holmeses. 

5. You have examined the differences 
between the two Holmes men. Were 
there similarities? 

6. Television, like the movies, uses its 
resources most fully when it presents 
visual images. Explain some of these 
resources of the camera, such as cutting, 
close-ups, montage, long-shots, panning. 

7. One of the greatest bugaboos for 
the historical novelist or dramatist is the 
creation of authentic and life-like dia- 
logue. Much of the dialogue in “Auto- 
crat and Son” is taken from the writings 
of the two men. Has Kinoy succeeded in 
translating such passages as Senior's 
epigrams and excerpts from the jurist’s 
opinions into life-like dialogue? 

8. Dr. Holmes, who had abandoned 
in disgust his own early study of law, 
was fond of quoting Swift on lawyers in 
Gulliver's Travels: “It is a maxim among 
these lawyers, that whatever hath been 
done before, may legally be done again: 
and therefore they take special care to 
record all the decisions formerly made 
against common justice, and the general 
reason of mankind. These, under the 
name of precedents, they produce as 
authorities, to justify the most iniqui- 
tous opinions; and the judges never fail 
of directing accordingly.” Would Dr. 
Holmes have quoted this to his son had 
he been able to foresee Junior's career? 

9. How did Justice Holmes change 
the study of law in the United States? 
Assign interested students to study the 
cases and opinions containing some of 
his famous phrases: “Clear and present 
danger,” “free trade in ideas,” and “The 
life of the law has not been logic; it has 
been experience.” —Mary E, Hazarp 





They Wanted to Read 


Photo by E. ¢ 


“Professor Piccard’ in his “bathysphere” (left), talks to “‘Cap- 
tain Nemo” who is Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 


By AUDREY F. CARPENTER 


YLENCOE is a suburban village on 
the shore of Lake Michigan north 

of Chicago. Its children live a good life 
with all of the advantages and privileges 
that adequate money and fond parents 
can provide. Recently, when we planned 
our summer program in school, we de 
cided to experiment with two reading 


One was designed for those 


groups, 
needing motivation and one for thos« 
who just wanted to read. 

My group was composed of 16 boys 
and five girls, aged ten and eleven 
years, whose reading level was at least 
two years beyond their grade level 

We met in the school library. The 
class officially began at eight-thirty 
Monday through Friday, and « 
to ten-thirty, but there was never a 
morning when several tousled moppets 


ntinued 


didn’t appear a few minutes after eight 
o'clock for “a little extra reading 
Around the room were displays of 
books I had collected to implement m 
purposes for the children: to 
them to the best 
levels; to help them to find new values 
in books; to extend their abilities; to 
have real fun reading on vacation. The 
collections had a wide range of difficul 
ty, subject matter and length, but all 
controlled and Above 


expose 


literature on their 


were selective 


Audrey F. Carpenter teaches in the 
Glencoe (Ill.) Public Schools. Many of 
the books she mentions in this article 
are available as paperbacks through 
Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 


each grouping of books was a bulletin 
board where bright book jackets did 
their job of advertising. 

To introduce the concept that behind 
every good story there is an idea that 
will add to one’s knowledge of living 
nature, I read 


Yertle the 


this, one 


aloud the 
Turtle by 


may iraw 


ind human 
amusing story of 
Dr. Seuss 
onclusions about the basis of political 


From 


power, the importance of the individual 
ind many other ideas. Back of this fun 
ny picture book was a deeper thought. 
This was what I hoped the boys and 
girls would soon become sensitive to in 
lll their 
notebook which was his personal record 
Here he a short comment at the 
completion of every book. This 


expected to be the essential me 


reading. Each child kept a 


wrote 
Was 
aning 
the special value of the individual book, 
or the unchanging truth behind the plot 
if it 


quality and the beginning of discrim 


were fiction. This was the test of 


ination, demanding some _ deductive 


thought 
develope d in seeing to the heart 


Varying degrees of skill were 
if the 


writing. Here are two of the most astute: 


®& Robin Hood: “This book shows that 
to keep honest laws you must break 


vrong ones 


& Story of Mankind: “There is 
tern to history. A human’s lif 
change this. Although one may 
a change, the change will come.” 


a pat- 
can't 
post- 


pone 


Che quality of attention and concen 
tration that developed was amazingly 
high. Deep, contented peace permeated 
the whole group. Outside, a power 
mower whirred and clattered under the 


open windows: three year-olds velled 
happily in the yard across the street; 
jets roared overhead. They might as 
well have been on Mars. Inside, a balsa 
currents; a 


raft tossed on the ocean 


band of merry men won silver-shafted 
arrows; a deaf and blind girl learned 
to talk: civilizations rose and fell 

During the last half hour, | 
aloud. They loved the latter especially. 
The first book was Armstrong Sperry’s 
Call It Courage. It is a splendid exam- 
ple of an adventure story with a deep 
truth behind author has 
used dramatic 
rhythms, and fine technique in present- 


read 


it, and the 
similes, wonderful word 
ing exciting ¢ pisodes, This we enjoved, 


talked about 


examined together. 


Original Conversations 


Kipling’s Jungle Book came next, fol- 
lowed by Baron Munchausen just for 
fun. Out of the Baron’s jolly yarns came 
the inspiration for some original con- 
versations, and ultimately a group of 
eight scenes in which book characters 
took part. The idea caught their imag- 
ination and many times the afternoons 
at home were voluntarily spent in de- 
veloping puppet plays and new char- 
acter combinations. To choose the “cast” 
cle manded: 

1. Knowledge of the character as an 
individual and his personality traits. 
find a 
whic h a 


Analysis to common de- 


nominator on conversation 
between the two book friends could be 
based. 


what the 
in a dif- 


3. Imagination to 
characters would do and say 
ferent situation. 

This excursion into creative dramatics 


project 


was entirely for our own pleasure, and 
the costumes were whatever the family 
wardrobe produced. Mary Poppins and 
Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle tried over their tea- 
cups to teach Pippi Longstocking good 
manners. Paul Bunyan and Baron Mun- 
chausen vied to outdo each other in 
stories of their prowess. Jim Hawkins, 
Tom Sawyer Homer Price com- 


pared adventures. Captain Nemo and 


and 


Piccard discussed undersea 


the professor 


Protesso1 
experiences, prudently 
wearing his rubbers! 

What did we all learn from these five 
weeks? First, the children had one of 
the happiest associations with reading 
possible. In uninterrupted peace and 
quiet they could read good books, wi'h 
more always waiting when the current 
ones were finished. They were proud of 
themselves when they read _ books 
like Kon-Tiki and Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. They could 
feel themselves their 
reading. Parents were delighted by the 
change in youngsters’ reading habits. 

One of the most heartening conclu- 
sions was that the appeal of good books 
is still as strong as it ever was. 


growing tall in 





% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 8- 
10; Human Interest in the News, p. 11; 
also, Newsmakers, p. 7. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 19; Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (Eli Whitney), p. 18; an article 
on the 1960 Census, pp. 20-21; the news 
section, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, 
p.- 


‘. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Japan, 
pp. 12-17; also, see the news section, 
World News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit on Japan, 
especially pp. 14-17; also, see the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 8- 
10. 

5. American History: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (Eli Whitney), p. 18; an 
article on the 1960 Census, pp. 20-21, 
etc.; also, Newsmakers, p. 7, and World 
News in Review, pp. 8-10. 

6. Feature Article: Operation 1960 
Census, pp. 20-21. 

7. Guidance: Ask Gay Head, p. 24; 
How Would You Solve It?, p. 25. 

8. Testing Material: A workbook page 
on the Unit on Japan, p 22. 

9. General Interest: Sports, crossword 
puzzle, TV-radio news, Letters to the 
Editor, etc., beginning on p. 26. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

One of the Newsmakers in this issue 
is Carol Heiss who won a gold medal as 
the world’s best woman figure skater in 
the 1960 Olympics, held at Squaw Val- 
ley, California. Miss Heiss is a native 
New Yorker. 

General David M. Shoup, the new 
Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
is the second Newsmaker. 


Things to Do 

Sports-minded students and others 
who are interested in reading up on the 
historical background of the Olympic 
Games will find encyclopedias - and 
World History texts very helpful. A copy 
of the World Almanac is a handy refer- 
ence for quick information on_ past 
Olympic records. See also article on the 
1960 Winter Olympics in last week’s 
issue of World Week, page 20. 


UNIT: JAPAN (pp. 12-17) 


Key Points to Stress 

1. It was only about 20 years ago 
that Japan was the aggressor nation of 
Asia and a bitter enemy of the United 
States. World War Il ended Japan's 
career of aggression. Today, Japan lives 


under a democratic constitution, and a 
mutual security pact binds Japan and 
the U. S. in ties of close friendship. 
Japan is our ally and a strong outpost 
of democracy in the Far East. 

2. Too many people on too little land, 
and too few minerals—these are Japan’s 
chief problems. Intensive farming has 
been a partial solution for Japan’s land 
problem. Despite the handicap of lim- 
ited mineral resources, Japan has 
emerged as Asia’s leading industrial 
country. Industrial know-how plus the 
skills of its workers and technicians help 
explain this amazing achievement. The 
import of raw materials is paid for with 
the export of manufactured goods. Thus, 
for Japan, the export trade is vital for a 
prospering economy. 

3. Commodore Perry opened the 
doors of Japan to Western trade and 
influence in 1853. Japan quickly adopt- 
ed Western ways in military science 
and technology. Japanese leaders then 
launched Japan on a career of aggres- 
sion which led to Pearl Harbor and 
Japan’s defeat in World War I. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) What makes 
population a problem in Japan? (2) 
How is Japan overcoming its problems 
of too little land and too few mineral 
resources? (3) Name Japan’s leading 
industries. (4) Explain the importance 
of export trade to Japan. (5) Account 
for Japan’s stress on education. (6) 
Define: samurai; Shintoism. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) In what ways 
has the position of Japan’s emperor in 
the life of the nation changed since 
1945? (2) In what way was Japan's 
history influenced by (a) the shoguns; 
(b) Commodore Perry. (3) Outline 
Japan’s record of aggression up to Pearl 
Harbor. (4) Outline the terms of the 
U. S.-Japan Mutual Security Pact. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
A Filmstrip Lesson 


Introduce the Unit with a filmstrip. 
Scan the contents of the filmstrip to 
prepare theme questions for the stu- 
dents. Reviewing the answers and clear- 
ing up students’ difficulties will give 
you your lead into the lesson. 


Motivation 

Here are some suggested approaches 
to help motivate class discussion of 
the Unit: (a) How many students had 
a brother, friend, etc., who was a mem- 
ber of the military forces stationed in 


Japan AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Japan? What stories do they tell? (b) 
Students can be asked to give their im- 
pressions of Japan based on books they 
read or movies they saw. (c) How 
many students have bought or used 
products made in Japan—such as cam- 
eras, toys, textiles, etc.? How do they 
compare in price and quality with 
U. S.-made goods? What can they learn 
about Japan from this information? 


Map Reading 

Place a map of Asia on the black- 
board for general reference. Students 
can work at their desks with the map 
of Japan in this issue of World Week. 

1, Will you please locate Japan on 
the wall map? Is Japan one island or 
a group of islands? Name these islands, 
reading from north to south. 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
Japan located? What does this informa- 
tion suggest about the range of Japan’s 
climate? 

3. Why has Japan been called “the 
Britain of the Orient”? In what ways 
does Japan’s location work to its ad- 
vantage? Why is its location of strategic 
importance? 

4. What information does the map 
give you about Japan’s land features? 
How is this information related to Ja- 
pan’s population problem? What parts 
of Japan are most heavily populated? 


Learning from Pictures (p. 17) 


1. What evidence can you find in the 
pictures to show that Japan has been 
influenced by Western civilization? 

2. What is your reaction to the scene 
of Tokyo? 

3. What conclusions about Japan can 
you draw from the photograph show- 
ing a group of industrial workers? 

4. Do you think the picture of the 
students is a common one in Japan or 
an unusual one? Why? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12-13) 

1. If you were asked to list Japan 
among the powers of the world, what 
rank would you assign to Japan, near 
the top or bottom of the list? Why? 
What would you say were Japan's 
major points of strength? Its weak- 
nesses? 

2. Why has population been one of 
Japan’s major problems over the years? 
How has Japan tackled the problem 
of too many people for too little land? 

3. It has been pointed out that the 
Japanese try to overcome the problem 
of limited land by becoming “farmers 
of the sea.” What does that mean? 
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Japan is 
Asia 


4, Despite its handicaps, 
the leading industrial country of 
How do you explain it? 

& 


5. Why does export trade mean so 
much more to Japan than to the U. S.? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-16) 


1. Twenty years ago, Japan and the 
U. S. were bitter enemies in World 
War II. Today they are united in a 
mutual security pact. How do you ex 
plain this complete turnabout? 

2. How do you suppose the ac 
of Commodore Perry's visit to Japan 
in 1853 is presented to Japanese stu 
dents in their history textbooks? Why? 
3. In what ways has Japan changed 


World War II? 


would ou 


nint 


since the end of 
$, What 

to prove that Japan has 

ways of democracy? 


evidence 


adopte asthe 


Things to Do 


1. Students can prepare a boar 
line on Japan's population im 
natural resources, exports, import 

for reference during class discuss) 
The World Almanac is « helptu 
ence, 

2. To enrich class discussior 

students to 


prepare repol 


Commodore Perry's visit | 
1853: (b) 


(c) saniurdal; 


Japan's new 
(d) Shintoisn 


OPERATION 1960 CENSUS 
(pp. 20-21) 
On April 1. the Census Bure 
official 


Here we 


begin its “nose-count 


nation, learn how 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
March 23, 1960 


Unit: Asia’s Big Three: 3. Communist 
China 
March 30, 1960 


No Issue: Spring vacation. 


April 6, 1960 


Unit: Asia’s Submerged Nation—Tibet 





ernmentr b) 


iob will be done, what information the 
taker will be after 


formation, once 


, 
census and to what 


is¢ this gathered, 
tll he ipplied 
Assignment 

1. What do we mean by “taking the 
census ? How often is a na 
taken? 


ways can census informa 


nation s 
Hal Census 
In what 

be used by (a) the national go 


state and local govern 


mentsr business men? 


Discussion Questions 


Why does the U. S. go to 
le and expense of taking a nat 
very ten years? 


vhat way is the posite 
} 


mgress determined by the 


census 


vill the 


governments in planning tiie 


census imformation 


yf new roads? building 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








TIBET 
April 6 in World Week 

BOOKS: The Revolt in Tibet, by Frank 
Moraes, $3.95 (Macmillan, 1960). Seven 
Years in Tibet, by Heinrich Harrer, $5.00 
(Dutton, 1953). Out of This World, 
Lowell Jr., $2.95 (Do bl 
1952). 


Thomas, 


ARTICLES: “Waiting for the God 
King,” by Donald §$ Atlantic 
Monthly, Mar. 1960. “Chinese Indian Con 
troversy,” by K. C. Chao, Current History, 
Dec. 1959. “Three Precious Jewels,” Time, 
Apr. 20, 1959. “India and the Tibetan 
Revolt,” by G. L. Jain, Atlantic Monthly, 
Dec. 1959. “New Turn of the Wheel in 
Tibet,” by H. Harrer, N. Y. Times Mag 
azine, May 8, 1959. “The Way Chinese 
Reds Are Enslaving Tibet; excerpts from 
News Conference, June 20, 1959,” Dalai 
Lama, U. $8. News & World Report, July 
6, 1959. “Call to Freedom,” Time, Apr. 6, 
1959. Imperialism,” Common- 


Connery 


“Chinese 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


1959. “Impact of Tibet, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Apr. 26, 1959. “War on the Roof of the 
World,” U. S. News & World Report 
Apr. 6. 1959. “Incredible Land’s Incredible 
Revolt,” Life, Apr. 6, 1959. “A God Es- 
Newsweek, Apr. 13, 1959. “Tibet's 
Asia, N. } limes 


al Api 7, 
V. M. Dean 


ipes 
Rebellion Echoes in 
Magazine, Apr. 26, 1959. “Holy War in 
libet; interview,” T. J. Norbu, U. S. 
Vews & World Report, Apr. 13, 1959 


FILMS: Tibet, 20 minutes, sound, black 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 
New York 36, New York. 
ceremonies, agriculture, cloth 


sports 


& white, sale 
Fifth Avenue 
Rites and 
making, food preparation, 
dances. Tibetan Traders, 22 minutes, sound, 
black & 
Atlantis 


games, 


color, sale or rent, 
Productions, Inc., 7967 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Details of 
family life, education, recreation, govern- 
ment, religion, agriculture, and the process- 
ing of wool are woven into the story of 
an annual trek of Tibetan traders. 


white or 


Summary 

Why may we conclude that census 
information is more than just a compila- 
tion of dry statistics? How does the 
information serve as part of “America’s 
story’? 
Things to Do 

Plan 
paring and educating the average fam- 
ily to meet the census-taker, With 
student aid, draw up a mimeographed 
letter parent ex- 
plaining the purpose of the census and 


1 class project aimed at pre- 


addressed to each 


what questions can be expected. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(Eli Whitney) (p. 18) 


Most students know of Eli Whitney 
as the inventor of the cotton gin. But 
how many know of his introduction 
# the system of interchangeable parts 
became the 


in manufacturing, which 


forerunner of our present system of 
mass production? Here is the 19th in- 
stallment in World Week's 


the Hall of Fame for Great 


series on 
Americans. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 22 

I. Carto 
lominated countries of Asia (China 
Korea, North Viet Nam); 


+t basic freedoms to the people; 


1-Communist 
North 


2-Communist de 


m Interpretation 


3-its 


cw constitution guarantees a democratic 
vernment and basic rights to the peopl 
outpost in Asia 


1-Japan is a democratic 


ind our ally in the struggle against Com 
pins igvression 

Il. What Did You Read? 1-90,000,000 
’"Tokvo } 


a 6 


4-intensive 
ninor; 7-fishing; 8-true; 9-false 

11-knights; 12-Buddhism; 15 
Hirohito 14-yes 15-Pearl Harbor 

Il. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-His 
visit Was re sponsible tor opening the doors 
of Japan to Western trade and influence 
2-it provides the income to pay for Japan's 
imports; 3-a mutual pledge of aid if either 
nation is attacked in Japan; Japan is to 
be consulted before U. S. troops in Japan 
are equipped with nuclear weapons; Japan 
will no longer make contributions to sup 
port U. S. troops stationed in Japan. 


nountainous 


10-truc 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 28 
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# Yankee Whaling (Golden ress) 


concerned with the distribution of 
books is how to place the right book in 
the hands of the right person at the 
right time. However, with the wide 
variety of good books being published 
this spring, no one should have any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the right book on 
his topic of interest. For this spring 
there’s a “school” of books in sight 
books that will appeal to readers of all 
ages with a variety of interests. 


0° E of the greatest problems of those 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Books about Lincoln and about the 
Civil] War are much in the news now 
for the coming Civil War Centennial, 
and still good reading. The distinguished 
biography, A. Lincoln: Prairie Lawyer 
by John J. Duff (Rinehart, $7.50), 
sheds a new light on Lincoln’s law years 
and includes many wonderful stories 
about his defense of the poor and op- 
pressed. Lincoln and the Civil War, 
edited by Courtland Canby (Braziller, 
$5), tells the absorbing story of the most 
critical years in our nation’s history. 
Lincoln’s Journey to Greatness by Vic- 
tor Searcher (Winston, $4.50) recreates 
Lincoln’s 12-day inaugural trip from 
Springfield to Washington. 

Worth watching for are some of the 
new biographies of prominent public 
officials, including potential presidential 
candidates, In Mr. Citizen, due late this 
spring, former president Harry S. Tru- 
man tells in his own words the happen- 
ings of those exciting years since he 
left the White House (Geis, $5). Also 
scheduled for late spring is Nixon: a 


AHOY! ‘School” of 
Spring Books Sighted! 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Biography by Ralph de_ Toledano 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3.95). Al- 
ready available is The Kennedy Family 
by Joseph F. Dinneen (Little, Brown, 
$3.95), the story of an immigrant fam- 
ily which in three generations here ac- 
quired great wealth and political power. 

Also fascinating adult and near-adult 
reading is The Invisible Presidency by 
Louis W. Koenig (Rinehart, $6.95). In 
this volume, Dr. Koenig looks into the 
parts played by seven men who, during 
a critical period in our history, helped 
the President in administering domestic 
and foreign affairs. Queen Mary, wife 
of George V of England, is the subject 
of a well-researched official biography 
by James Pope-Hennessy entitled Queen 
Mary: 1867-1953 (Knopt, $10). To be 
published before summer is Khrushchev 
by George Paloczi-Horvath (Little, 
Brown, $5), which pictures his incred- 
ible rise to power. 

Promising biographical material for 
the teen-ager is Teen Age Hall of Fame 
by James A. Rhodes (Bobbs, Merrill, 
$2.50), 25 brief biographies of famous 
people who worked hard in youth to de- 
velop talents and achieve their goals. 
Drake: The Man They Called a Pirate 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.95) by Jean Lee 
Latham is a fictionalized biography of 
one of the world’s greatest seamen, for 
ages 12 and up. 

For the 10 to 15 age group, Matthew 
Carey, Pamphleteer for Freedom by 
Jane Hindman (P. J. Kenedy, $2.50), 
tells about the stormy career of the 
young Dublin printer exiled to France 
when he wrote in defense of Irish rights. 
He came to America and became a 
prominent publisher and social re- 
former, Padre Kino and the Trail to the 
Pacific by Jack Steffan (P. J. Kenedy, 
$2.50) retells the life story of the early 
Jesuit explorer and mapmaker. 

New Covenant Books for the same 
age group are Northwest Pioneer by 
Alfred Apsler (Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, $2.95), story of Louis Fleisch- 
ner, Bohemian immigrant, who crossed 
the West in a covered wagon and be- 
came an outstanding citizen of Portland, 
Ore.; and Albert Einstein, Citizen of 
the World by William Wise (Farrar, 
$2.95), an easy-to-understand biography 
of the great scientist. 

For younger readers, the Childhood 
of Famous Americans Series (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $1.95 each) offers these new 


biographies: Walter Chrysler, Boy from 
Kansas by Ethel Weddle; Jeff Davis, 
Confederate Boy by Lena Young de 
Grummond and Lynn de Grummond 
Delaune; Sequoyah, Cherokee Boy by 
Dorothea Snow, story of an Indian boy 
who invented a system of writing for 
his people; and Simon Kenton, Wilder- 
ness Boy by Katherine Wilkie, the life 
of a famous scout. Also for this age are 
Amelia Earhart: First Lady of the Air 
by Jerry Seibert (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.95), story of the woman who in the 
earlier days of flying crossed the Atlan- 
tic solo and broke many flying records; 
Kit Carson: Mountain Man by Donald 
Worcester (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.95), 
action-filled story of a great trapper and 
Indian fighter; and Christopher Colum- 
bus: Sailor and Dreamer by Bernadine 
Bailes (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.95). 

One of the major publishing events 
this May will be William Shirer’s The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich (Simon 
and Schuster, $10). This 1,400-page 
history of Nazi Germany is the product 
of the author’s long experience in Ger- 
many as a reporter and of five years of 
research among captured German docu- 
ments. One naval casualty of World 
War II is presented in The Mighty 
Hood by Erle Bradford (World, 
$4.95), an account of the life and death 
of Britain’s fastest and largest warship, 
sunk by the Nazi's Bismarck on May 24, 
1941. 

A good job of reporting on Chinese 
aggression in Tibet is done in The Re- 
volt in Tibet by Frank Moraes (Mauc- 
millan, $3.75), an Indian journalist. 

The early history of baseball is de- 
veloped seriously and dramatically in 
Baseball: The Early Years by Harold 
Seymour (Oxford University Press, 
$7.50). 

The First 3,000 Years by C. B. Falls 
(Viking, $6) is a compact, fascinating 
introduction to the ancient civilizations 
of the Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile river 
valleys and the Mediterranean Sea, for 
teen-agers. Also for high school age is 
The Romance of Weights and Measures 
by Keith Gordon Irwin (Viking, $3.50), 
the story of weights and measures from 
beginnings in Phoenicia and ancient 
Egypt to modern times, Everyday Life 
in Roman and Saxon Times by Mar- 
jorie and C. H. B. Quennel] (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $3.50) relates in read- 
able text, with 1S2 illustrations, how 
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people in those times lived. Also includ 
ed are sections on Norman and Viking 
times. 

Welcome news for 
sixth grade through high school is the 
attractive American Heritage 

Library series, distributed by 
Golden Press (regular edition 


students from 
new 


Junior 
trade 


4 basketball story with a different 
story idea is The Coach Nobody Liked 
by John F. Carson (Ariel Books, $2.95) 
When a new basketball coach empha- 
sizes the playing of good basketball and 
developing character instead of winning 
many townspeople resent this 
father of the story’s hero 


games 


including the 


Four-Wheel Drift (Westminster, $2.75), 
by Bruce Carter. 

Adventure comes to young Con Mur- 
ray in Coral Reef Castaway by Petei 
Hallard (Criterion Books, $3.50) when 
he falls overboard from a schooner and 
swims to an uncharted coral reef islet 
near Australia. 


The Shadow of Robbers’ Roost by 
Helen Rushmore (World, $2.95) uses 
the Oklahoma Territory as its back- 
ground for the thrilling account of a 
family’s courageous stand against a no- 


Boys 
leagues in baseball will 
From Sandlot to Big League by Conni« 
Mack Knopf, $3), first published in 
1950 as Connie Mack's Baseball Book 
Che of the Philadel 
tachlis gives a comprehensive picture phia Athletics gives details on all ph ises 
of the American Indians of the West of the 
their homes, clothing, weapons, and r¢ \ 
ligion. It includes full-color reproduc of a high 


tions of Indian paintings is Junket 
(Little, Brown 


$3.50: Goldencraft Library edition who hope to reach the major 
$3.79). First title: The Story of Yankee 
Whaling by Irwin Shapiro, a remark 
able account of whaling at its height 
Over 150 illustrations illuminate the 


text, Indians of the Plains by 


want to reat 


Eugene famous manage torious and dangerous outlaw. 


game TEEN-AGE GIRLS 
dramatic account of the adventure 
Bound to bring many enjoyable hours 


school boy in modern Japan 
new spring titles 


to Japan by Clarissa Lorenz 
$3.50). Peter Bell g 
student of 


to teen-age girls are 
designed especially for them. Love Is 
the Beginning by the popular Adele and 
American Field Service, lives in a Jap Cateau deLeeuw (World, $3) poses the 

goes to a Japanese school intriguing problem of Chris 
that who must sacrifice her first year in col 
poraries have many interests in common lege so that her father can purchase a 
with him weekly newspaper. Promise to Love 

Mystery is the keynote in Strange by Viola Rowe (Longmans, Green, 
Trafic by Bertram (Mck $2.95) follows the ups and downs of 


, involves two English schoolboys 


there as an exchange the 


TEEN-AGE BOYS 


Exciting tare awaits teen-age boy inese home teen-age 
many of the new sports fiction and 
fiction books. There are two 
baseball stories by Wilfred McCormi 
In The Automatic Strike (McKay, $3 
Coach Rocky McCune is forced to take 


a rebellious star | 


ind finds his Japanese contem 


stire 


Edwards 
action against $2.75 two high school students who decide 
who is undermining the morale 

entire team. One O'Clock Hitter (M 
Kay, $3) finds Bronce Burnett 
and his team unfairly overmatched ina — of safe 


Mexico City baseball series tional automobile racing is captured 


to go steady, only to discover that it 
isn’t all they thought it would be. 

A new Janet Lambert book, The Stars 
Hang High (Dutton, $2.95), presents 
the problem of shy, insecure Bitsy who 


and an American reporter, outer space 


experiments of an eccentri scientist 


young ind the questionable projects of a gang 


crackers. Excitement of interna 


} 
{ 


and his songs 
CG 


Other new Coronet films 


rorY of one of America’s most famous 
composers reveals how this enormously popular music 
ssed the truly American sentiments of Foster’s 
We learn that his musical skill lay in the warmth 
and directness of his songs and that their universal and 
immediate appeal was based upon their simplicity and 
incerity. His best known songs are presented in the 
circumstances surrounding their composition 
The film traces Foster’s life from childhood in Pitts- 
burgh and early displays of musical ability through 
‘areer marked both by extraordinary sses and 
er failure 


for Music Education 
expre 
Folk Songs of America's History 
(13'2 min.) How folk songs 
originated and what they tell 
us of our country’s history. 


time 


Trumpet, Horn and Trombone 
(11 min.) How these instru- 
ments are played, individ- 
ually and together 





ucce¢ 
To request preview prints... 
Use the coupon to to request 
the films you would like to 
consider purchase and 
for full information on other 
Coronet films for high school 


picture of Foster is a sympathetic one of a man 
whom musical expression was a necessity of life, 
talents burned out early with tragic results 


for 


but whos« 


for 


is available in full color as well as 


music classes 


CORONET FILMS 
Dept. ST-360, Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send complete information on all Coronet | 


films for Music Education. 
Please send preview prints of the Name 
following films: 


] Stephen Foster and His Songs = School 


Folk Songs of America’s 
History 


Address 


‘oronet Building 
Coronet Buil ling Trumpet, Horn and Trombone 





thinks that her family and friends do e 

not want her and so rebels against con- Materials for your 
formity. In Summer Change by Adeline 
McElfresh (Bobbs Merrill, $3.50), 16- | 
year-old Cathy Earl has te spend her SPRING BOOK BAZAAR : 
summer vacation in a smal] Indiana SUC P PERSE RETR ERE REST E EERSTE ESTER THERE HSER ERE T SHEET RESET HEHE EERE EERE, 
town when she really wants to spend it 
gaining dramatic experience in a large 
city. The things that change her mind 
about the town include a teen-age boy, 
a neighbor. 

The problem of a mother who wants 
to dominate the lives of her daughters 
is developed in The Hawaiian Box Mys- 
tery by Alice Cooper Bailey (Longmans, 
Green, $3.25), along with the solution 
of the mystery of an antique box. Where 
Is My Heart? by Amelia Elizabeth Wal- 
den (Westminster, $2.95) is the story 
of a girl’s struggle to become a really 
good teacher. Another new Westminster 
entry is Good-by Cinderella ($2.95) 
about three working girls who share the 
same apartment, but not the same am- 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


The new 1959-60 Book Bazaar packet (which includes script, 28-pp manual giving 
the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, wall poster, streamer letters spelling Book 
Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and 7 new book 
jackets) @ $2.00. 


may order items below separately: 





The jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers (@ $1.00. 

Manual, ‘How to Make Sales Soar At School Book Bazaars,’ based on Book Fair 
sponsors’ actual experiences (@ 50¢. 

‘Adventures in Reading” wall poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, “Wonderful World of Books” (43” x 33”) 
@ 25¢. 

“New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4 to 8) @ 25¢. 
“Quiz Business’ script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) (@ 25¢ 

Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display (@ 50¢. 





bitions. 


SCIENCE AND CAREERS 


More than ever before, students will 
turn to books which will answer their 
questions on science. One of these books 
will be Gateway to Space by Charles 
Coombs (Morrow, $3.95). In this new 
title, Coombs explores the specific op- 
erations at Cape Canaveral and the 


history of rockets and missiles. He gives 
details on the X-15 which will carry the | Enjoy WASHINGTON STATE 
first man into space. 
The Moon: Earth’s Natural Satellite 
by Franklyn M. Branley (Crowell, 
$3.50) clearly describes in pictures and 
words the motions of the moon, its sur- 
face, the effect of the moon upon the 
tides and motions of the earth. 
4 career in science has many advan- 
tages today, but what career? Philip 
Pollack, in his Careers and Opportuni- 
ties in Chemistry (Dutton, $3.75), sur- 
veys all the fields of chemistry and gives 
up-to-date information on rates of pay 
in different kinds of work, educational 
requirements, technical selling, oppor- 
tunities for women, and commercial 


Title 
School 
iy... ina _— ‘ ; State 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. Mar. 16, 1960 


chemical development. In This Random | : : 
Sky (Westminster, $2.95) by James L. ~~ 
Summers, a young mathematician at- 
tempts a career in astronautics. And 
Great Adventures in Nursing (Harper 
& Brothers, $3.50) is a drama of hos- 
pital nursing in a new anthology by the 
editors of Great Adventures in Science. 

To help the 10-tol4-age reader to 


<_ 
“ 


Do you like boating? It's only a step from class at Seattle's nationally respected University of Washington 


Most fun per hour ... or mile . . . no matter Send for our NEW travel folders 
os what your interests are because Washington 
better understand electricity, two new | ; “tg 
4 . State is truly America’s variety vacation- 

titles have been made available: Elec- | jand Check these for fun — rock and 
tricity: The Story of Power by Arnold fossil hunting, surf bathing in ocean 
Mandelbaum (Putnam’s, $2.95), a con- breakers, exploring ghost towns or mighty 
cise survey of the field of invention and mountain glaciers, fishing our teeming Please send your FREE vacation folders to 
achievement in electricity; and Electro- — oe SS nat 
: , ; : in unusual restau- : 
magnetic Waves by Robert Irving ee ee ae - a Nome, 

> * I: ati £ the dis- rants. Or, when your school stint is over, 
(Knopf, $3), an explana ion of the dis just relax at one of our 11,000 lakes. 
covery and uses of seven different kinds | We're sure it's your summer for a > City a 
of electromagnetic waves. | wonderful Washington State vacation! : (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


Washington State Dept. of Commerce 
Gen'‘|. Administration Bldg 
Olympia, Washington 





Address. 











WESTMINSTER books 
for children, youth 
and young adults 


* Wj 


Books for Children 
REINDEER ISLAND 


By Otive Price. An albino reindeer is cay 
tured by rustlers, and an American lad wit! 
his Eskimo friend help rescue it. Hlus. 9-12 


THE SPLIT ROCK MYSTERY 

By RosemMaeE WELLS CAMPBELL. Dick 

Weston arrives at his family’s new sun 

mer cottage to find an intriguing myster 

just waiting to be solved. Illustrated. 9-12 
April 11 


Books for the Junior High Set 
CHERRY BLOSSOM PRINCESS 


By Marsorié Hoimes. At the Washington 
Cherry Blossom Festival, Marty McCarron 
gets caught up in a whirlwind of fun and 
romance 


BARBIE 

By Frances Prippy. Barbie enters a super 
market contest and wins a horse — of all 
things — which soon leads her to new friend 
ships and understanding 


PRESCRIPTION FOR TWO 
By Nancy Pascuar. Dorie wants so much 
to become a doctor, but family finances 
make that impossible. Here's how she re 
adjusts her future with amazing success 
April 11 
MYSTERY ON WHEELS 
By Janet G. Potacneck. A thief is on the 
loose, and Jenifer’s summer on a _ book 
mobile turns into a suspense-filled experi 
ence April 11 


Books for Young Adults 
THIS RANDOM SKY 


By James L. Summers. The story of a bril 
liant young mathematician and his attempts 
at a career in astronautics 


WHERE IS MY HEART? 


By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. A deep 
penetrating novel about a girl's struggle t 
become a really good teacher 


GOOD-BY CINDERELLA 

By ApRiEN STOUTENBURG. Three working 
uirls share the same apartment, but not the 
same ambitions, in this realistic novel about 
the problems of young adults April 11 


$2.95 each AMON 

a 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS | 71) Ie 
Witherspoon Bldg. HY 3 


Philadelphia 7 r 


. 





YOU COME TOO, by Robert Frost. 
(Henry Holt & Company, Neu 
1959, 94 pp., $3.00.) 


It is appropriate that in his 85th year 


Robert Frost should gather together 
some of his poems in a book especially 
for young people. Frost’s poems, span- 
ning three generations, have escaped 
those rigidities of taste and attitude 
which often lead the sons to discard 
the poetry of their fathers. 

If, as Hyde Cox remarks in the fore- 
word, Frost “has never added a single 
stone to the wall that so often separates 
age from youth,” his appeal is not to 
be explained in terms of subject matte1 
or in the customary comments about 
simplicity of style and “commonplace” 


| diction. To all readers he offers at least 


one quality—a way of seeing and a zest 
in the perception. Young readers will 
treasure these poems not because they 
were written for them but because 
Frost is offering them the opportunity 
of coming too, of joining him in the 
validation of discovery through experi- 
ence 

—AUDREY Hopcins 


UNDERSTANDING THE CITY 
CHILD: A BOOK FOR PARENTS, 
by Dorothy Barclay. (Franklin Watts, 
New York, 1959, 252 pp., $4.95.) 


This is a good book for city teachers 
to recommend to normal parents of 
normal children and _ teen-agers. It 
makes no attempt to deal with sub- 
normal persons. Much of the material 
is familiar to teachers and doubtless 
to many parents, but it should give 
comfort and security to those who have 
misgivings about bringing up their chil- 
dren in a large city. 

Without minimizing the drawbacks 
ind dangers, the author assures that 
the city child “can have as rich and full 
a childhood as his counterpart in sub- 
urb or country.” That is predicated on 
his having parents who are themselves 
happy in a big city and accept the 
responsibility of showing the child how 
to face its problems and enjoy its parks 
theatres, and concert halls. 

—Evuxta P. Mou. 
Milby High School 


Houston, Texas 


museums 


VINCENT BENET: 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN 
AMERICAN MAN OF LETTERS, 
1898-1943, by Charles Fenton. (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
1959, 436 pp., $4.50.) 


STEPHEN 


This book is valuable, to begin with, 
because of its two chapters on “John 
Brown’s Body” (1928), for that epic 


York, 


Varwscript 


WOULD Viting 
YOU LIKE Wage 
TO WRITE 

MORE 

LEGIBLY? 


More Features of: 
NOBLE’S HANDWRITING SYSTEM 


America’s most widely adopted handwriting 
systems. Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


Teacher’s Refresher Course 


NOBLE’S 
HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


A Teacher completing the exercises in this text 
satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate of 
Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. 
Manuscript Writing Made Easy—75¢ 
Write for Free Descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Pl. * New York 3,N.Y 


@@ Howto buy an 


€COnonnily Car. The text 
for the course is SIMCA’s booklet: 
‘‘What Values to Look For in an 
Imported Economy Car?’ It’s help- 
ful, and it’s free. Ask your dealer, 
or write SIMCA, Box 1919, Detroit 
31, Michigan. Notes: SIMCAs come 
with turn signals, automatic 

choke, and 4-speed drive. ge 
Prices start at only $1698". 


SIMGA 
IMPORTED FROM PARIS BY CHRYSLER 
THE WORLD'S MOST LUXURIOUS ECONOMY CAR 


*East and Gulf Coast ports of entry. Optional 
equipment, inland freight, and local taxes extra. 





Vacation in Europe 
with friendly people 
... Dy motor coach 


Join a Percival 
“Happy Throng”! 


This year travel in style. Motor through Europe. 
Percival Group Tours are being organized this 
very minute. Sign up for the vacation of your life! 

Joining a Percival “Happy Throng” means 
enjoying all the fun of motoring through your 
holiday pleasureland...withour the fuss and 
bother! No driving. No puzzling over foreign 
road signs. No hotel or train reservations to 
make. No language or currency problem. Our 
expert Tour Conductors handle all that for you. 
Plus a lot of other things—from local shopping 
lips to suggestions on your evening's entertain- 
ment! Your only care is to relax in your luxuri- 
ous motor coach and share the wonders of the 
world with your fellow-passengers. Some 20 con- 
genial travel-lovers who will soon seem like old 
friends. 

There are many Percival Tours to all parts of 
the world. Varied itineraries to suit your budget 
and your available time. All of them backed by 
the personal integrity and professional know- 
how of Harold Percival, company President and 
an expert in the travel field for the last 30 years. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 


Harold Percival’s personal tour booklets are a 
“must’’—even if you're only considering a trip 
abroad. Send for them today! They give dates 
when groups are departing. 18 different tours, 
22 to 70 days, priced $780 to $3299. Not only to 
Europe but Around the Pacific, Around the 
Middle East and Around the World. And much 
other interesting travel and tour information be- 
sides. Tell your Travel Agent you want Percival 
Tours literature or send off coupon below—today! 


~ Pereiwal, 


18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! 
PERCIVAL TOURS Dept. ST, 0-3 


183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

A Percival “Happy Throng” sounds like the 
perfect way to travel! Please send me your 
booklets describing the many exciting Percival 
tours to Europe, Around the Pacific, Around 
the Middle East, Around the World. 


Name 


Street 
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| American 


| twentieth-century 
| Benet’s 


}and important for its analysis of two 
perennial problems in the relations be- 


poem about our Civil War has been 
enormously popular with teachers and 
students alike: Doubleday has sold | 
some 91,000 copies of its $2.50 high | 
school edition since 1941. 

But beyond this specific pedagogical 
usefulness, the biography is interesting 


tween the artist and America: the writ- | 
ers own search for, and discovery of, 


lan Americanism that avoided the | ex- | 
| tremes of left-bank alienation and right- 
| wing smugness; and Benet’s frequently 
| frustrating 
| media—his 


contacts with the mass | 
slick magazine work, his 
Hollywood ventures, his wartime radio 


| work. 


And what Fenton justly calls “the | 
multiple aspects of Benet’s role as an 
man of letters” makes this 
biography a kind of cultural history of | 
America in small: 
variegated — I’fe 
with 


active and 


brought him into close contact 
|so many phases of American life and 


| experience, 


Although he bases the book on an | 
enormous body of primary materials— 
unpublished letters and interviews with 
those who knew him—Fenton still writes 
with a clarity of style and pace of na 
ration worthy of his subject. 

Parrick D, Hazarp 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO LIVE THROUGH JUN- 
1OR HIGH SCHOOL, by Eric W. 
Johnson. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 288 pp., $3.95.) 


This practical discussion of how to! 


live through junior high school is ad- 


dressed directly to parents but will be 
interesting to teachers as well. They 


| will find that it confirms many of their 
'own ideas and beliefs. 


Johnson, head of the junior high 
school of the Germantown Friends 
School, writes in a sincere, helpful man- 
ner of problems of this particular age | 


| group. He does not attempt to be au- 


thoritative but advances a number of 
suggestions which may work. He has 
drawn on his own experience, advice | 


|of parents and teachers, and question- | 
|naires and surveys given to groups of | 


| teen-agers. 


Those surveys have con- 


|sidered such varied subjects as home- | 


| work, 


|result is an interesting, readable book, 


| 
| 


chores, exceptional children, | 
cheating, social life, sex, and basic | 
values. 

The author has not solved any prob- | 
lems, but he has recognized and inter- 
preted them to interested parents. The 


written by a man who likes adolescents | 
but has no illusions about them. 
—IoNA MONTGOMERY 

Camp Dick Robinson Schoo} | 


Lancaster. Kv. 


{ dele) €- de]; 
BOYS AND 
GIRLS 
Spring 1960 


A DOG ON BARKHAM STREET by \. S. 

STOLZ. Pictures by Leonard Suortate. 

A perceptive story of a boy's world. “Es 
pecially recommended.” 

—Vircinta Kirkus, 

Ages 8-12. March 30. $2.50 


THE TOMAHAWK FAMILY by NATALIE 
SAVAGE CARLSON. Pictures by 
Sreruen Cook, Exciting adventures liv 
ing the traditional Indian life and the 
modern American one. 


Ages 7-11. May 11. 


KATIE JOHN by MARY CALHOUN. 
Pictures by Paut Frame. A young girl 
learns to love her new home in a tiny 
Missouri town. “Especially recommend- 
ed,” —Vincinia Kinnus, 

Ages 8-12. March 30, 


$2.75 


$2.50 


THE FIRST FIVE FATHOMS by ARTHUR 
c. CLARKE, Photographs by Mine 
Witson. How the young reader can get 
the most out of underwater adventure. 

Ages 10 up. March 16. $2.75 


THE WONDER OF LIGHT: A Picture Story 
of How and Why We See. by Il) 
RUCHLIS. 38 drawings by Avice Hinsu 
and 64 photographs. 

$2.95 


Ages 10 up. 
DIVE! The Story of an Atomic Subma- 
rine. By COMMANDER il, B. HARRIS 
WARREN, U.S.N. 50 photographs and 
diagrams. Ages 10 up. April 13, $2.95 


March 2. 


SPACE VOLUNTEERS hy TERENCE 
KAY. Illustrated with photographs. 
“Harrowing tales of physical courage. 
Especially recommended.” VIRGINIA 
Kingxus. Ages 10 up. March 30. $2.50 


SPACE ROCKETS AND MISSILES by Ki \) 
MOND F. YATES and M. E. RUSSELL. 
75 photographs and drawings, The com 
plete story of the rockets and missiles in 
today's and tomorrow s news. 
Ages 10 up. June 8. $2.75 
DRAKE: The Mon They Called a Pirate. 
By JEAN LEE LATH AM. Pictures by 
Freverick T, Cuarmay, A fictionalized 
biography of one of the world’s greatest 
seamen, Ages l2up. April 13, $2.95 


BRUCE 


interna 


FOUR-WHEEL DRIFT by 
CARTER. The excitement of 
tional automobile racing. 
Ages 12 up. April 13. $2.75 
GREAT ADVENTURES IN NURSING, e:/- 
ited by HELEN WRIGHT and SAM 
UEL RAPPORT, The drama of hospital 
nursing in a new anthology by the edi 
tors of Great Adventures in Science. 


Ages 12 up. May ll. $3.50 


TORRIE by ANNABEL and EDGAR 
JOHNSON, “A vivid background ol 
pioneer wagon days.”—Vincinia Khinkus, 

Ages 12 up. March 30, $2.75 


.-- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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SIGNET CLASSICS 
50¢ each 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Charles Dickens 


SILAS MARNER 
George Eliot C 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Jonathan Swift 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
Emily Bronte 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
and Selected Stories 
Stephen Crane 


THE SCARLET LETTER 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


ANIMAL FARM 
George Orwell 





YOUR PASSPORT 
TO AN 
UNFORGETTABLE 


CD15 


CDI4 


CD10 


CD16 


CD8 


CD3 


For school use — more and more classics at remarkably low prices! 


MENTOR CLASSICS 
50¢, 75¢ 


MYTHOLOGY 
Edith Hamilton 


WAR COMMENTARIES OF CAESAR 
Rex Warner, translator MD280 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
W. H. D. Rouse, translator 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER 
W. H. D. Rouse, translator 


EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 
From Aristophanes to Shaw MT287 


EIGHT GREAT TRAGEDIES 
From Aeschylus to O'Neill 


STORIES FROM ae? 
Marchette Chute MT257 


D21 


MD92 


MD110 


These are only a few of the many outstanding paperbound 
Signet and Mentor Classics. Send for our complete High School list 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, Box ST-5, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
6-A—A—: 2-2-2. %-_A—— 4. 4-4-4. 4 A——- SAA: 


VACATION 


You'll enjoy yourself in French-Canada, 


where no passport is required other than 


these booklets to help plan your trip over splendid 


roads through unspoilt scenery. Old-time hospitality, 


delicious cuisine, modern comfortable accommodations. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


— oe on oe oe oe a oe oe 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 
710 GRANDE ALLEE EAST, DEPT. 
QUEBEC CITY, CANADA 

Please send me Free road-maps and illustrated 
booklets to plan my Quebec vacation. 


113-B 


My main interest is 
Name 

Street. . 

City 


Se ee ee _ _ 


| RUSSIAN MONTHLY” 
| termediate, 


| and 
| Available from Student, 








New Materials 


FIVE STEPS TO READING SUC- 
CESS IN SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUD- 
IES, AND MATHEMATICS-This 39- 
page booklet, a revision of a 1954 edi- 
tion, is designed for high schoo] teach- 
ers who realize the need for reading 
instruction in the secondary grades. The 
readiness, concept development, 
silent reading, discussion, rereading. 
Pamphlet updated by the Reading 
Group of the Metropolitan School Studs 
Council’s English Committee. Available 
Institute of Administrative Re- 

Columbia Univ., 525 W. 120th 
Y. ($1.00; discount 














steps: 


from 
search, 
St., New York 27, N. 


for bulk orders). 


STUDENT S 
A new month 
ly magazine in Russian for students of 
Russian, with articles on beginning, in 
and advanced levels. Editon 
Poltoratzky, professor 


STUDENT, “THE 


is Dr. Marianna 


| of Russian at the Institute of Languages 


Georgetown Univ. 
Inc., P. O. Box 
Washington 13, D. C. (single 
50 cents; six months, $3.00; 
year, $5.50). Information also available 
on a proposed film on Russian life today 
madga- 


Linguistics of 


1627, 


copy, one 


and monthly recordings of the 


zine’s contents. 


1960 CONVENTION AND ELEC- 
TION KIT—A non-partisan kit includ- 
ing either the “1960 National Conven- 
tion and Election Handbook,” compiled 
by United Press International, or “The 
Presidential Election Handbook,” simi- 
Both provide almost all 
any convention fol- 
will desire. Also in the kit: a 
series of “Good Government” booklets, 
including “If Your Kids Could Vote,” 
“The Next Four Years,” “The Man Who 
Stole Your Vote,” and “The Price You 
Pay for Graft.” Kit designed for bulk 
quantity purchase and distribution, but 
for information write: The National Re 
search Bureau, Inc., 415 North Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, II. 


lar in content. 
the 
lower 


information 


VACATION AND HIGHWAY AT- 
LAS—A 44-page atlas liberally illus 
trated with pictures of principal scenic 
historical stops in each of the 
Available from American Map 
11 W. 46th St., New York 


(49 cents, plus postage). 


and 
States. 
Company, 


36, N. Y. 


CIVIL WAR NEWSPAPERS—Com- 
plete, authentic issues of The New York 
Times published during the Civil War. 
Available from Richard W. Spellman, 
1153 5lst St., North Bergen, N. J. 
($1.50 each; four for $5.00). 





TOPS FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Here is the annual list of “Interesting 
Adult Books of 1959 for Young People” 
compiled by the Young Adult Services 
Division of the American Library Assn. 
The books were selected by the Book 
Selection Committee of the division from 
among all adult books published in 
1959. Chosen from nominations by the 
members of the committee and a nation- 
wide ballot of 36 public library and 
school librarians who work with young 
people of high school age, they repre- 
sent books which teen-agers are actu- 
lly reading and requesting in libraries. 


Act One, An Autobiography, by Moss | 


Hart. (Random) 


Adventure on Wheels: The Autobiog- | 
raphy of a Road Racing Champion, by 


IT’S GOOD 
TO BE ALIVE 
»y Roy Campanella 


John Cooper Fitch, with William No- 


land, (Putnam) 


Alas, Babylon, by Pat Frank. (Lip- 


pincott ) 
Celia 
Crowell) 


Garth, by Gwen Bristow. 


Collision Course: The Andrea Doria | 
and the Stockholm, by Alvin Moscow. | 


(Putnam ) 

D Day: The 6th of June, 1944, by 
David Howarth. (McGraw-Hill) 

Endurance: Shackleton’s 
Voyage, by Alfred Lansing. (McGraw- 
Hill) 

Flowers of Hiroshima, by Edita Mor- 
ris. (Viking) 

It's Good to Be Alive, by Roy Cam- 
panella, (Little) 





FLYING COLLEGE 


SUMMER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $2090 


OTHER TOURS: South America; Around 
Africa; West and Central Africa; Middle 
East and Mediterranean Area; Western 
Europe; East Europe & USSR. 11th Season. 


Prof. H. S. Tarbell 
51 North 3rd Street, Easton 1, Pa. 


Incredible | 





The King’s Fool, by Margaret Camp- 
pell Barnes. (Macrae) 

The Last Nine Days of the Bismarck, 
by Cecil Scott Forester. (Little) 

The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn, 
Jr. (Harper) 

More Than Meets the Eye, by Carl 
Mydans. (Harper) 

My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms, by 
Carol Bartholomew. (Macmillan) 

My Russian Journey, by Santha Rama 
Rau. (Harper) 

Nautilus 90 North, by Comdr. Wm. 
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Anderson and Clay Blair, Jr. (World) 
Nine Coaches Waiting, by Mary 
Stewart. (Morrow) ‘ 
Nine Tomorrows: Tales of the Near 
Future, by Isaac Asimov. (Doubleday ) 
The Return of Hyman Kaplan, by 
Leo Rosten. (Harper) 

Rider on a White Horse, by Rose- 
mary Sutcliff. (Coward-McCann) 

A Shirttail to Hang To: The Story of 
Cal Farley and His Boys’ Ranch, by Beth 
Day. (Holt) 

The Strong Men, by John Brick. 
(Doubleday ) 

Too Many Ghosts, by Paul Gallico. 
(Doubleday ) 


BOOKS FOR MINDS THAT 
ARE GROWING PLACES 


Only 50¢ 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS 

by James O’ Donnell Bennett 
in two volumes 

Novels, Poetry, Drama—d81 


Edited by Lyman Bryson 


by Charlton Laird 


MIRROR FOR MAN 4d58 
by Clyde Kluckhohn 


by Hendrik van Loon 
CRUCIBLES: THE STORY OF 
CHEMISTRY 449 

by Bernard Jaffe 

BEST QUOTATIONS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS dl15 

New and Revised Edition 


For further inf tion, tect your 
local paperback book distributor or 
write to Fawcett Book Division, Dept. 
$C-1, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
Greenwich, Conn. Catalog available 
on request. 














History, Biography, Essays—d92 (April) 


THREE GREAT GREEK PLAYS 
d90 (March) 


Oedipus the King, Hippolytus, Agamemnon 
THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE 451 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 4d79 


Arranged and Edited by Lewis C. Henry 


THE RED AND THE BLACK 87 
by Stendhal 

Presented by W. Somerset Maugham 
THE AMBASSADORS 

by Henry James 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
by Samuel Butler 


FAWCETT WORLD 


PREMIER BOOKS 


Wherever paperback books are sold 





The essence of the world’s greatest thinkers 
presented with modern interpretations 

JEFFERSON by John Dewey d61 
THOREAU by Theodore Dreiser 

EMERSON by Edgar Lee Masters 


d63 
d67 


MACHIAVELLI 
by Count Carlo Sforza 


CONFUCIUS by Alfred Doeblin 
SPINOZA by Arnold Zweig 
DARWIN by Julian Huzley 


PREMIER WORLD CLASSICS 


d72 
d74 
d76 
d82 


Edited by Bergen Evans, Litt. D. 


” 


d88 


d94 
(June) 


LIBRARY 





Strike it rich this summer! 


Attend the University of California’s 
summer sessions. Study for credit. 
Stimulating courses in all fields, from 
a renowned faculty. Sessions at four 
campuses: Los Angeles and Berkeley 
—with cosmopolitan atmosphere; 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific; and 
Davis, near the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. 6 and 8 week sessions, For a 
rich, rewarding summer write today. 
Specify campus in which you are 
most interested. Desk S, Office of 
Coordinator of Summer Sessions, 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


to start planning that 
cross-country summer vacation 








SPECIAL 2 ATLAS OFFER 


1. COLORPRINT—VACATION AND 
HIGHWAY ATLAS OF THE t 
48 pages—21 pages of detailed road 
maps—Indexed—127 photos of fa- 
mous points of interest—Vacation 
spots pinpointed in red 


PLUS 2. COLORPRINT—GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
16 pages of full color maps, 9” by 
12”—Double spread World, U.S.A., 
Europe. 
BOTH ATLASES ONLY $1.00 postpaid 


-------------} 


| AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, Inc. l 
11 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y 


Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 
| Please send 2 ATLAS COMBINATION to 


and 


| center” 


| | which the 


NEWS 








Continued from Page 8-T 
ernment propaganda journal Investia 
that eventually the student 
body will total 3,000 or 4,000. If it 
reaches the latter figure, this would 
the present number of foreign 
students in the Soviet Union. 

By contrast, although the United 
States does not have any special uni- 
versity for aliens, there are about 
50,000 foreign students now attending 
schools, colleges, and universities in 
this country. Many are on full or 
tial scholarships. 

However, plans are underway to set 

an international educational cente1 
in Hawaii. As envisioned by Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson (D.-Tex.) this would be an ed- 
ucational “meeting place for East 
West.” Both Asian and American 
dents would be enrolled. 

Although legislation was passed by 
Congress last summer authorizing the 
international center under the Mutual 
Security Act, the big stumbling block 
now is money for construction and 
Ironically, when Hawaii 
it became ineligible 
the Act. 


reports 


double 


par- 


up 


and 


stu- 


scholarships. 
became a state 
Federal funds under 


Don’‘t Miss . 
like it or not! 


Teaching Reading in the High School, 
a 47-page booklet outlining methods 
and devices for teaching reading in the 
subject matter fields of language arts, 
science, mathematics, 
Also included: summaries 


fo1 


social studies, in- 
dustrial arts 
of 18 Univ. 
relating to 
grades 7 to 
the Dean of the 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

The Reading of Youth, edited 
Virginia Tozier. This 28-page booklet ex- 
amines reading of delinquent, 
and youths. From Syracuse 
Univ. Press, Syracuse, N.Y. ($1.50). 

Classroom or School Libraries—Must 
We Choose Between Them? by Mary 
Z. Zahn, in the February Clearing 
House. The author both 
classroom libraries are desirable 
strongly urges maintaining 
strengthening school libraries to 
serve as a “fountainhead” and “resource 
for classroom units. See 
English Enrichment by Virginia Dur- 
account of a school 


teaching of reading in 
12. Available by writing 
School of Education, 


by 


normal 


Says school 
and 
but 


she 


also: 


ham, an summer! 


“junior humanities” program focusing on | 


literature and composition, for fifth and 
Mo.. 
that 


sixth graders in Webster Groves. 


author says showed 


| | more challenging opportunities in Eng- 


| 
J 


offered the 


before 


lish and should be 
academically — talented 
reach seventh grade. 


can 
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Are you among the 
many teachers taking 
advantage of the 


great variety of literature — 
illuminating introductions — 
new translations — 
bi-lingual editions— 


outstanding design— 


found in the 
Bantam Classics ? 


For a complete catalog write to: 
Education Department 
Bantam Books, Inc. 

25 West 45th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kockchellen 


IN 
NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 65¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
: i a a a a a a a a a es 
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Wyoming Educational Goals: 
Quality and Accessible Schools 





By VELMA LINFORD 


Velma Linford 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


YOMING education, based on the 

concept of the constitutional pro- 
vision that every child between 6-21 
has the right to an accessible school, 
now faces two major problems. First, 
we must maintain quality and accessible 
schools for the diminishing number of 
children in isolated regions. Secondly, 
we must keep pace with the enrollment 
increase in populous counties. 


® School Finance Is on Firm Basis: 
Wyoming’s constitution protects school 
funds by providing that the Federal 
land grants be held in perpetuity, with 
income distributed on the basis of chil- 
dren on the school census, and allows 
all property to bear a six-mill levy for 
school purposes. Statutes reserve 50 per 
cent of all oil royalties for schools. A 
school foundation law, enacted in 1955, 
placed oil royalties and the six-mill levy 
returns in a Foundation Fund and 
assures adequate classroom support for 
ll children. In order to make schools 
accessible, additional money is allowed 
for transportation, isolation (board and 
room in lieu of transportation), and 
homebound instruction for disabled. 


& Quality Schools Require Public Con- 
cern: Coincidental with the launching 
of Sputnik, Wyoming began a state-wide 
mental survey which, completed and 
inalyzed, presents immediate and long- 
term needs of school children. The 
people, who traditionally have given 
financial support, are now giving a very 
personal support. They are asking for 
recognition for the needs of all children 
the physically and mentally handi- 
capped—the normal, eager, healthy chil- 
dren, and the academically talented and 
irtistically gifted youngsters. They re- 
quest a changing and challenging cur- 
riculum with special and enriched 
fferings, and they want these programs 
in schools facing continuous growth, in 
schools with stable population, and in 
the geographically isolated schools. 
They are asking, “How can we over- 
come distance, wind, snow, country 
roads, and local apathy to provide our 
children with opportunities of larger 
centers, special services and stirmlating 
learning experience? How can we free 
teachers from non-teaching chores so 


they may truly give the best education 
to our children in towns and cities?” 


& Evaluation of Schools: Three years 
ago, the state education department, the 
profession, and school board members 
prepared the Criteria for Co-operative 
Evaluation of Schools for Accredita- 
tion, which evaluates a school in light 
of the philosophy determined by boards 
of education. 

Public support is part and parcel of 
the self-evaluation, which begins with 
orientation in each community. Trustees, 
school faculty, interested citizens, and 
sometimes the press, are briefed as to 
the purpose of accreditation of schools 
and the importance of self-evaluation. 
School personnel and public study the 
school, using the criteria as a guide. 
An accreditation committee then visits, 
observes the teaching, basic services, 
plant, and transportation. The commit- 
tee adds objectivity and perspective to 
the self-evaluation, but seldom discovers 
anything not in the local report. It re- 
ports to the board, faculty, interested 
patrons, and often to the press, the 
direction for improvement. All school 
districts are being evaluated and all are 
participating. 


& Program Half-Done: Already, as the 
accreditation program approaches the 
halfway mark, more than a thousand 
educators have worked on developing 
the criteria and evaluating schools. Cer- 
tainly, by June 1, one fifth of the state’s 
population will have become a part of 
this search for a program of continuing 
improvement. 

Outcomes of the self-evaluation are 
already evident. Modern curriculum re- 
forms are the inevitable result of the 
dynamics of self-evaluation. In-service 
training programs for teachers in areas 
of English, modern foreign language, 
mathematics, science, art, and music 
are being organized. School safety in 
buildings and buses is being promoted. 

Enthusiasm for the program grows as 
the experience is shared in community 
after community. Impact centers are 
discovering growing public interest in 
their anxieties and the slowly diminish- 
ing ranch population districts are seek- 
ing solutions to their own problems. 





Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and italy, plus a Greek Isie Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Daimatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495 


Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva S. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 
ee 


For School - Libraries 


SN 
,OVERN YOUR 
owt GOVERNMENT 
GUIDEBOOK 


By 
Robley D. 
Stevens 











Gives complete information about 
all branches of your government 
in Washington with over 80 photo- 
graphs of buildings and places of 
interest $4.50 
(An ALA Booklist Selection) 
At Your Bookseller 


W.A. Wilde Co. Natick, Mass. 











The 
professional 
lettering 
technique 


[y* 


Write for 
literature and samples 


Stik-a-letter Co. 
Rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif. 





FREE 1960 catalog describing 
career monographs 
Scholarship directories 


BELLMAN pususnine co. 


P. O. Box 172-S. Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















TOP AMERICANA BOOKS 


1. E.A. Occupations Series: Country Store, Apoth 
ecary, Music Shop, Frugal Housewife, Gunsmith, 
Medicine Showman. Primitive painter. All are 
fact and picture packed at $1.25 each 
2. Yesterday's School Books: New England I’rim 
mer days to 1920's, Rare pictorial examples. Edu- 
cational Director, Yorker Yankee Village Restora 
tion, says This re-look at old time texts indi 
cates some discarded moral teaching aids «till 
basically worthwhile."’ Clothbound $5.00 
3. The People’s Choice: ’icture and story of the 
1920's shakedown when 200 auto companies were 
discarded to mass-produce the Ford and Chevrolet 
family car. $3.00 
i. TPA in Gaslight. N. ¥ 
thie a “final reference work on early song and 
singers 500 deluxe pages with music insert 
$8.50. Last of our famed popular song cla 
Send for full catalog of Century House Books 
and our Old Village Museum pamphiet 
AMERICAN LIFE FOUNDATION 
Watkins Glen, N. Y 


Public Library call 











University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Summer—June 20 to Sept. 10 
In the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Languages. 
For Calendar, write: Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Canada. 


Sail. tail 
AROUND THE WORLD 


THIS SUMMER $1795 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the su- 
perb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, 
Cairo, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
pore. Saigon, Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo 

plus overland tour of Japan—and Honolulu 
More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
sea. Return San Francisco by air August 23d 
Repeating last summer's unparalleled suc- 
cess, all land arrangements, hotels and sight- 
seeing are included in the single rate of $1795 


FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. ¥ 
TEL. GR. 5-5740 Write Henry Conrad 








CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for oe Enroll now 
Member N. A. T. 


‘clinton, lowa 











PUL 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue, Old Village Museum 


.2. AMERICAN MAP CO., p. 20-T 
Booklet describing maps, atlases 


1. AMERICAN LIFE FOUNDATION, p. 22-T 


pomphliet 


globes 


3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 22-T 


Summer school bulletin 
4. BANTAM BOOKS, INC., p. 20-T 
Catalogue 

—.5. BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO., 
1960 catalogue 
6. CANADIAN GOV'T. TRAVEL BUREAU 
Teacher's Canadian vacation kit (See 
2 Teacher, p. 2-T) 
.7. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD, p 
information on ‘The Canadian 
8. CORONET FILMS, p. 14-T 
Information on films for music 
preview prints of (a) "Stephen 
and His Songs’; (b) ‘Folk Songs 
America’s History’; (c) ‘Trumpet 
and Trombone” 
9. FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, p 
Catalogue 

——10. FOUR WINDS CRUISES, p. 22-1 
Details on around-the-world summer 
11. INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Information on 2 films 
dures” and ‘‘Legislative Process 
2 Teacher, p. 11-T) 

—..12. JAM HANDY 
Preview of filmstrips on Britain 
2 Teacher, p. 24-T) 

—13. MAINE DEPT. 
VELOPMENT, p. 4-T 
Vacation variety guide 


14, MAUPINTOUR, p. 21-T 


p. 21-7 


19.T 


Voting 
See 


See 


OF ECONOMIC 


March 


6-T 


education 
Foster 


of 


Horn 


Proce 
March 


March 


DE- 


Information on European and Russian Tours 


Please Print 


Name 





School 





Address 





City 
This coupon valid for two months 





706 South Fourth Street 


NSSCSCCSSTSSSEESESESSSSEESEEEETEEEEEHEESTCERE HHH EERE TERETE EERE EREeEEeEeeee EEE 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


N.Y.C. 


15. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
a. list of teaching aids; ——b. infor 
mation on careers (See March 2 Teacher 


p. 3-T 

16. NOBLE & NOBLE PUBLISHERS, p 
Catalogue ST 

17. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 2-T 
Booklet Adventures in Education’ 

18. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 17-T 

Tour booklets 

19. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 18-T 
Road maps and booklets (see coupon 
20. ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION 
ROOF, p. 20-T 

Information on tours and group rates 

21. SIMCA, p. 16-T 
Booklet What Values 
Imported Economy Car’ 
22. SPENCER PRESS, INC., p. 3-T 
Information on books offered 

23. STIK-A-LETTER CO., p. 21-T 

Literature and samples 

24. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 20-T 
Catalogue (specify campus 

25. UNIV. OF WISCONSIN 

Summer school bulletin (See March 2 
Teacher, p. 8-T) 

26. WASHINGTON STATE DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE, p. 15-T 

Vacation folders ST-2 

27. JOHN C. WINSTON 

Complete information on Communication 
Program (See Feb. 3 Teacher, p. 3-T 


16-T 


to Look for in an 


See American Map Co. coupon, p. 20-T 

See Book Bazaar coupon, p. 15-T 

See Society for Visual Education coupon, 
p. 24-T 


—_Grade 


No. of Pupils 


Zone______ State 


Mar. 16, 1960 


Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


members of the National 
School Boards Association meet in Chi- 
cago, next month, they will turn their 
attention to the problem of “Education 
for World Leadership,” theme of the 
NSBA convention. 

As I examined the NSBA convention 
program, I was much impressed by the 
board officials are 








When 


concern our school 
showing for educating our young people 
for the parts they will soon be playing 
as world citizens. 

The NSBA points out: “The 
responsibility of American education is 
to develop in each new generation the 
kinds of beliefs, and compe- 
tencies which will make 
self-government in our nation a func- 
reality. In fulfilling that  re- 
sponsibility, it is absolutely essential 
that schools provide the kind of 
education which will cause stu 
dents to accept the idea that citizen 
not just something to know 
about, but something to be and do in 
the daily business of living.” 

The NSBA also takes up America’s 
role world affairs. “The state of the 
world,” says NSBA, “and ‘the fate of 
the United States are strongly tied to- 
gether. Our nation has now assumed 
the mantle of free world leadership, 
and carries grave responsibilities fo 
spearheading the struggle to achieve a 
peaceful world based upon human free 


primary 


values, 
continue to 


tioning 


oul 
our 


ship IS 


dom and dignity. 

It then asks its conventioners to con- 
sider such questions as: “How can we do 
a better job of teaching our future citi- 

the world’s peoples and 
How much do our students 
about Latin America, the Far 
East, the Middle East, the Soviet Union, 
Africa, even Western Europe? 
How they of the interna- 
tional consequences of population, 
health, economic development, and edu 
Do they know 
being taught a 


zens about 
problems? 


0% 


India 


aware are 


cation in other lands? 
geography? Are they 
foreign language? Effectively? 

We here at Scholastic are glad to see 
the growing recognition among Ame 
ica’s education leaders of the need for 
a strong program in current affairs. We 
shall continue to the challenge 
posed by these questions by continual, 
strengthening our social studies maga 
zines which are designed to keep stu 
dents abreast of significant social, politi- 
cal, and economic problems of our time. 


meet 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Mar. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Enattes Beaumont’s 
“Long Live Walter Jameson,” starring 
Kevin McCarthy as a history professor 
who seems to have discovered the Foun- 
tain of Youth. 

Sun., Mar. 20, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “Anniversary 
Dinner,” a political satire (and _ the 
Workshop's first comedy) by Roland 
Wolpert. The Secretary of the Interior 
invites the President and his Cabinet 
to an anniversary dinner, but a politi- 
cal argument threatens the party. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our American 
Heritage: “Autocrat and Son.” (See 
Teleguide, page 9-T.) 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Special Tonight: 
‘The Valley of Decision,” an adapta- 
tion of the novel by Marcia Davenport 
about the immigrant Irish maid who 
married the heir to a Pittsburgh steel 
fortune, with Nancy Wickwire, Joan 
Tetzel, Lloyd Bridges. 

Tues., Mar. 22, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “The Hiding Place,” co-star- 
ring James Mason and Trevor Howard 
in a dramatization about two RAF pilots 
held prisoner by a neurotic Nazi long 
after the end of World War II 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Startime: 
Ferenc Molnar’s comedy, “Dear Ar- 
thur,” adapted for television by Gore 
Vidal, starring Rex Harrison and Sarah 
Marshall. This is the story of a father 
who invents an imaginary husband to 
protect his wealthy daughter from a 
plague of suitors. 

Fri. Mar. 25, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Buick Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s short story, “The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro,” adapted by A.E. Hotch- 
ner, starring Janice Rule, Robert Ryan, 
Ann Todd. 

Sun., Mar. 27, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase’ “The American,” writ- 
ten by Merle Miller, directed by John 
Frankenheimer, is the story of Ira 
Hayes, Pima Indian who participated 
in the famous flag-raising on Iwo Jima 
in 1945. Lee Marvin stars as Ira Hayes, 
and Steven Hill as his closest friend. 
Honored as a hero on public occasions, 
Hayes found the private frustrations of 
life on the reservation a contradiction 
difficult to bear without the help of 
alcohol. In 1955 he was found dead of 
exposure and drowning in an inch and 
a half of water in a ditch. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. What was the public 
image of Ira Hayes in 1945? How was 
the legend different from the reality of 
Iwo Jima? Who propagated the hero 
image? Why? 2. Can you recall other 
similar patriotic but inaccurate stories 
from history? Why do such legends per- 
sist? 3. Discuss the use of such visual 
imagery in “The American” as the wa- 
ter tap, the flag, the swimming pool, 
the puddle in which Hayes drowns, the 
key to the city of Boston. Are such 
symbols better with verbal explanation 
or editorializing? 4. How are Hayes and 
his people abused in real life? 5. How 
would you finally describe Hayes: a 


bum, a hero, a neurotic, a fraud, a 
martyr, an ordinary man? Why? 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Mar. 16, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Music 
for a Spring Night: “I Love a Piano,” 
featuring all types of music and pian- 
ists Eugene List, Dorothy Donegan, 
Thelonius Monk, Cy Walter 


Dictator Trujillo (center) of Dominican 
Republic never walks alone. His story 
will be told on CBS Reports Thurs- 
day, March 17, 10 p.m., CBS-TV. 


Sat., Mar 19, 2:00 pin. (CBS) Metropoli- 
tan Opera: Puccini's “Tosca.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Fritz Reiner conducts, with 
Rudolph Serkin, pianist 

Sun., Mar 20, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: “The Endless House.” Archi- 
tect Frederick Kiesler explains the 
model of his experimental house with- 


out angles 
2:30 p.m (WNTA-TV New York; 
check your local Westinghouse station 
for time and schedule.) Reading Out 
Loud: Jose Ferrer reads highlights from 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn.” 
10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check local station.) Invitation § to 
Learning: Milton's “Samson Agonistes " 
(NET—check local ETV station for 
time and schedule.) A Time to Dance 
“Modern Ballet.” Anthony Tudor, cho- 
reographer, and Nora Kaye and Hugh 
Laing, dancers, describe and demon- 
strate developments in modern dance. 
(NET—check local ETV stations for 
time and schedule.) Great Plays in Re- 
hearsal: Ibsen's “The Masterbuilder”— 
Part 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Thurs., Mar. 17, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Trujillo: Portrait of a Dicta- 
tor.” CBS updates its presentation of 
this documentary as a direct result of 
Trujillo's expulsion of the crew at work 
on the film. 

Sat., Mar. 19, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide 60: “Where Is Abel, Your 
Brother?” Madeleine Carroll narrates 
a program on the refugee problem. 

Sun., Mar. 20, 10:00 a.m. (WABC-TV, New 
York area; check your state education 
association for local time and sched- 
ule.) The School Story: “Crowded Out,” 
a documentary about the problems gen- 
erated in an overcrowded classroom 


23-T 


when a new industrial plant attracts 
an influx of new residents. 

10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Leok Up and 
Live: “If I Forget Thee,” a program 
on Theodor Herzl, founder of Zionism. 

11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) FYI: First in se- 
ries on Wisconsin primaries 

11:30 a.m. (ABC) Christian in Action: 
Part III of a four-part series on juve- 
nile delinquency. 

2:30 p.m. (NBC) Catholic Hour: “Re- 
covery Unlimited,” Part III in a four- 
part series on the problems of mental 
suffering. Today: “Alcoholism: The 
Problem and the Hope.” 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “Patton and the Third Army.” 

(NET—check your local ETV station.) 
The Big Count: One program in a se- 
ries on the U.S. census 

(NET—check your local ETV station.) 
Ordeal by Fire: “The Bloody Seven 
Days” beginning April 4, 1862, with the 
Peninsular Campaign when Lee and 
Jackson mauled the Army of the Po- 
tomac under McClellan. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Mar. 16, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) My 
Friend Flicka: “Rough and Ready.” Ken 
unknowingly meets Teddy Roosevelt on 
a fishing trip and his discussion of 
widespread misuse of the summer grass 
lands leads to conservation action. 

Sat., Mar. 19, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Howdy Doody Show: A_ frequently- 
criticized TV show for’ children 
launches a new weekly service, in 
which books are suggested for young 
viewers. Suggestions are made with the 
aid of the National Television Chil- 
dren's Book Committee. Do these con- 
structive suggestions offset the objec- 
tionable aspects of the program? 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TY, carried eight days 
later in New York.) Mr. Wizard: “Se- 
mantics” is the topic. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Wally and Alma.” The mother 
of one of Wally’s girl friends tries to 
boost her daughter's dating life 

Sun., Mar. 20, 7:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lassie: 
Lassie shows peculiar hostility to a lit- 
ter of setter pups. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ed _ Sullivan 
Show: “Circus Stars of the World” with 
world-renowned performers, Russia's 
Popov, America’s Emmett Kelly 

(NET—check local ETV station.) 
What’s New: Mr. Fixit continues his 
series on photography; a boa constric- 
tor and an opossum appear with others 
on “All About Animals”; “Adventures in 
Moving” contrasts speed running with 
endurance running 

(NET) Around the Corner: Daniel S 
Tiger, who cannot skate, takes a lesson 
from Mr. Kennedy, as he explains on 
“Know How” how balance is achieved 
in sports such as skating 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Mar. 19, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Men of the Sea,” 
part one of “The Naked Sea.” 

Sun., Mar. 20, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Wound Shock,” dis- 
coverers of the simple soda and salt in 
water treatment, Drs. Sanford Rosen- 
thal and Keh! Markley of the Nationa! 
Institute of Arthritic and Metabolic 
Diseases, explein their treatment 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “A 
Voice ie Heard,” a program on the 
treatment of deafness. 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell System Sci- 
ence Series: “The Alphabet Conspiracy.” 

Mon., Mar. 21, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: The Chemical Literature, with 
guest lecturer Dr. M. G. Mellon, profes- 
sor of analytical chemistry, urdue 
Univ. Mar. 22: Oxidation-Reduction: A 
“Redox” Table. Mar. 23: A Sponta- 
neous Electric Cell. Mar. 24: Concentra- 
tion Changes and Voltage. Mar. 25: The 
Nernst Equation; Concentration Cells. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 








Complete U. S. HISTORY in 


Fast! Establishing the Republic 


Released in 1958. Winner of Freedom 
Foundation Award at Valley Forge 


‘Then! Confirming the Republic 


Another outstanding series by Kerwin and Robison 


Yow! “The 
MODERN 


American Republic 


(U. S$. History after 1900, up to present) 


e Same Award-winning e Sa , 


artist and author 
their 


remarkably lucid and 


revealing illustrations {19h 


masterful coverage of 


NEW! These seven latest filmstrips continue 
(American History. Now a complete series of 19 filmstrips with unique illustra- 
tions that brilliantly convey to your pupils the complicated concepts, political 
eras, situations, movements of over 500 years that make up our history 
from 1453 to 1960! Dramatic authoritative 
Show ... use discuss these pictures and their captions. Watch your pupils 
study history with new enthusiasm! 


All 3 Sets in 


COLOR 


discussion-stimulating 


Author: Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. Ilustrations and maps: R. S. Robison, Head of Design and Illustra 
tion Dept., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 

N367 13 Internal Reform and International Responsibility 
Panama Canal; possessions; world involvement; local government trends. 


1900-1912) Boxer Open Door; 


17 frames $6 


pre-war era War in 


48 frames $6 


Uprising; 


1913-1918) Economic reforms; 


N367 14 The New Freedom and World War | 
Belleau Wood, 


Europe; U.S. enters; battles of Chateau-Thierry Argonne 
; ; g 


(1918-1928) Isolation policy wins; racial and religious prejudices 


50 frames $6 


1928-1939) Acute world economic crisis; New Deal changes 


19 frames $6 


N367 15 The Uneasy Postwar Period 


America prospers but world economy starts to slip 


N367 16 Great Depression and New Deal 
many U.S. gov't traditions; more Pacific tensions; rise of totalitarian governments 


1939-1941) Events leading to war: dictators, fast conquest of 


N367 17 Outbreak of World War I! 
17 frames $6 


Europe, fall of France; Battle of Britain, Pearl Harbor 


N367 18 America in World War Il (1941-1945) Its wide extent; Japan surrounded; Italian campaign; 
invasion and advance through Europe; Germany and Italy collapse 50 frames $6 


Postwar problems; ‘cold 


19 frames $6 


1945 - present) 


N367 19 The Atomic Age and the Challenge of Communism 
great future problems 


war’; Korean conflict; U. S. efforts for world stability 


$37.80 


7 filmstrips, boxed 


N367 SE SAVE $4.20 on Complete Set, Modern American Republic, 


Development of the American Republic Series 


including these two sets 


CONFIRMING the Republic (1780-1900) 


\nother authoritative and powerful American 
History presentation! Our nation emerges as a 
world power . early conflicts, campaigns, 
battles the “reconstruction”... the American 
free enterprise system. 45-50 fr. ea., captioned. 


New World, New Hope (1453-1650 $6 N367 7 Political Parties (1780-1801) 
English Settlements (1607-1750) $6 N367 8 Frontiers, Democracy, 

A Wilderness Society (1647-1750 $6 Industry (1801-1828) 

The Thirteen Colonies (1690-1763 ¢¢ _N367 9 =Expension, Disunity (1826-1854) 
Revolution, Independence (1767-1783) $6 NOG? 10 One Matton or Yun (1854-1665) 


i : N367 11 Reconstruction (1865-1876) 
N367 5 New Experiment & Nation (1783-1789)....$6 | N367 12 World Responsibility (1876-1900) 
$32.40 


N367 SB SAVE $3.60 on ALL 6, boxed N367 SC SAVE $3.60 on ALL 6, boxed 


SAVE $14.50 on the complete series 
N367 SF—Complete American History, all 3 Sets, boxed... 


19 Filmstrips in all 


ESTABLISHING the Republic (1453-1789) 
Award-winning full-color early American History 
series has dramatic impact! Discovery of America, 
character of the Colonies . . . the Revolution 
Hopes and disappointments of a new nation. 45 
to 53 frames each, captioned. 


N367 1 
N367 2 
N367 3 
N367 6 
N367 4 


19 filmstrips in Color 
veveee$99.50 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept.530, Chicago 14, Ill. 
FILL IN NUMBERS HERE CORRESPONDING TO TITLES DESIRED 


(1 Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL 
Suggested billing date 
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FILMSTRIPS 
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On May 7, 1915, the P :tish steamer, “Lusit 


was sunk by 
o.. 


from THE MODERN AMERICAN REPUBLIC (1900- to the present) 
See description at leftand below 


The Frenct eDU 


f and the Gre 


from ESTABLISHING THE REPUBLIC (1453-1789) 
See description below at left. 
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By 1900, the United States had be 


3 gre af worid power 


from CONFIRMING THE REPUBLIC (1780-1900) 
See description at left. 


Superb illustrations by R. S. Robison, bind maps, 
events, captions into a truly powerful series. 
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